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Named in honor of the Lords Baltimore, founders of Mary- 
land, a city was laid out in 1730 on the north side of the 
Patapsco River fourteen miles above its entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay. The site chosen was a spacious natural harbor, 
affording more than 100 miles of a waterfront, and because 
of this Baltimore was destined to grow rapidly. The aqua- 
tint reproduced on the front cover, drawn by George Beck 
and engraved by T. Cartwright, is a view from the east in 
1801. Already many ships dot the harbor, and Baltimore 
has become an incorporated city of 25,000 inhabitants .. . 
This print from the Phelps-Stokes collection appears through 
the courtesy of the New York Public Library . . . During 
the War of 1812 the British bombardment of Fort McHenry, 
nearby, inspired Francis Scott Key to write our national 
anthem. During the Civit War the city was occupied by 
Federal troops. In 1904 the financial district was destroyed 
by fire ... The photograph above shows Baltimore today, 
industrious and peaceful, home of nearly 1,000,000 persons. 
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THE NEW PROGRAM OF LABOR 


HE ISSUE between 

management and 
labor in industry has, 
during recent months, 
once again been raised in 
the public mind as piv- 
otal to the operation of 
our economic machinery. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 


President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
Chairman, Textile Workers Organizing Committee of the CIO 


Many business men believe that the success of their 
labor relations policies will in large measure depend 
upon the completeness of their understanding of 
labor’s objectives. This is one of a series of articles 


_presenting the personal opinions of men of decided, 


and often conflicting, convictions on subjects of 
unusual importance to business. Next month this 
article will be by a leading industrialist. 


to recognize any change, 
forces are in motion 
which will make for 
composing differences 
between management 
and labor through the 
use of intelligence and 
the joint exploring of the 


Moreover, it is especially 

significant that today new industrial relations are 
actually being established and extended, giving a new 
status to labor, creating a better understanding between 
employers and employees, and promoting greater wel- 
fare for industry as a whole. 

I believe that in spite of the many strikes we are to- 
day closer to practically instituting adequate labor 
relations machinery on a wider scale than at any time 
in the past. And despite the refusal in some quarters 


issues involved, without 
resorting to strikes and their consequent wastes. 

Chief among the new factors in this altered eco- 
nomic picture is, to my mind, labor’s new orientation 
and set-up. The principal points marking labor’s new 
role are briefly these: 

First, the task of organization has now definitely 
been assumed by the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, which is recognizing economic realities and is 
organizing workers in the only manner consonant 














with conditions existing today. 

Second, the CIO is ener- 
getically and successfully pro- 
ceeding to organize workers in 
the basic industries, penetrat- 
ing the heretofore anti-union 
citadels, and for the first time 
providing workers with re- 
sponsible leadership. 

Third, the pattern of the 
CIO organizations is authen- 
tic, flexible, and responsive to 
the needs of the workers, is 
efficient and representative in 
dealing with the management, 
and avoids the costly and futile 
jurisdictional disputes which 
disrupt operations, split the 
ranks of labor and produce 
only chaos. Accordingly, 
agreements entered into by the 
CIO with employers are more 
completely and effectively ful- 
filled than is possible under 
separate craft contracts. 

While no democratic gov- 
ernment can legislate organiza- 
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IMMIGRANT, OrGANIZER, Lapor ExECUTIVE 


Sidney Hillman rose to labor leadership in the 1910 
garment strike in Chicago at the age of twenty-three, three 
years after he had arrived in America from Lithuania. 
Tactical skill at arbitration conference tables more than 
compensated for halting English, and within three years 
New York workers were turning to him for help in a 
major upheaval. 

Not long afterward he established the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, which for twenty-two years remained 
outside the AF of L. Its first president, Hillman has 
maintained uninterrupted leadership. 

He has also been chairman of the board of directors of 
the Amalgamated Bank of New York and a director of the 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. His 
was an important share of the responsibility in launching 
the CIO, and later in the formation of Labor's Non- 


made strikes unnecessary by 
coming to a prompt under- 
standing with the union. More 
than 100,000 workers have 
been covered by agreements 
within several weeks. Of 
course Management is not 
unanimous on this point. 
There are some sectors which 
resist our organization efforts, 
refuse to believe that anything 
at all has taken place, and face 
the present problems as they 
did those of the past, by pri- 
vately nursing them, until they 
become inseparable and in- 
evitable parts of the order of 
things as they conceive it to be. 
We are even hopeful that these 
sectors will fall into line. 

The extraordinarily rapid 
organization pace of labor no 
doubt presents employers with 
a situation where swift adjust- 
ment is called for. But they are 
not asked to leap in the dark. 
There are available long and 
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tion, the efforts of the CIO 
have unquestionably been fa- 
cilitated by the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Whether 
this organization process will be orderly and disciplined 
will depend upon the readiness of employers to abide 
by this law, now upheld by the Supreme Court. 

However, employers are increasingly accepting the 
law and are beginning to recognize its stabilizing 
effects. A number of instances during recent weeks 
illustrate the constructive manner in which labor con- 
troversies may be adjusted. An outstanding example 
is the election held in the mills of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, where the dispute was settled in a 
democratic manner through channels provided by law. 
In the same way a settlement was reached in the pro- 
tracted controversy between employees and manage- 
ment of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company of 
New York. 

In my experience as chairman of the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee, I have been im- 
pressed by the great number of employers who have 





indisputable records where 

contractual relations such as 
we propose have been operating for many years. An 
example is supplied by the clothing industry, in which 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America was 
recently a party to a national agreement, culminating a 
record of nearly thirty years of sustained industrial 
government which has. lifted the industry from dis- 
organization. 

Organized labor has provided a basis for joint action 
with management in dealing with problems which 
cannot be solved by one party alone, problems which, 
in fact, have been aggravated into chronic ailments by 
years of laisssez-faire policy. Often however the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining have been too slow, and 
it has been necessary to enlist the assistance of the 
Government. Such conditions as recurrent overpro- 
duction and cut-throat competition, whether from 
depressed industrial areas or from foreign countries, 
invariably accompanied by reductions in wages, can- 
not be effectively dealt with unless appropriate legis- 
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lation is passed. Consequently Government assistance 
is essential not only in matters affecting industrial re- 
lations, but also in measures aiming to establish stand- 
ards stabilizing labor costs. 

These, in fact, were the principal objectives which 
the NRA in a very short time had achieved in great 
measure. Despite all the faults found by critics no 
impartial student can deny the impressive contribu- 
tions to industry made by the NRA. 

Even though the need for emergency legislation has 
passed, the objectives of stabilizing industry continue 
to be urgent. It is to restore the salient features of the 
NRA that Senator Black and Representative Connery 
have introduced bills into Congress proposing to regu- 
late hours and wages and abolish child labor. 


THE PROPOSED new law is simpler in structure than 
the complicated machinery of the NRA. It would 
leave trade practices to the Federal Trade Commission 
and would limit its jurisdiction to industries which are 
definitely interstate, as defined by the Supreme Court. 
It rests its case on the constitutional authority of the 
Federal Government to regulate interstate commerce 
instead of relying on the general welfare clause. 

A law establishing minimum wage levels and maxi- 
mum hour levels will prevent low wage sections of 
industry from depressing the prevailing standards. 
Such a law will help to stabilize labor costs, give assur- 
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ance to workers, and safeguard industry, whether 
large or small, against chiseling at the expense of labor. 
When the Black-Connery bill becomes law, as I hope 
it will, its effects will be to avert destructive practices 
and to bring labor and management to a closer under- 
standing of each other’s point of view. 


Tuus THE Wagner Act and the proposed hours and 
wages law furnish the legislative base for effective co- 
operation between management and labor for the wel- 
fare of industry. Will management correctly appraise 
the present economic scene and enter into a construc- 
tive effort with labor to cope with the problems that 
affect them both? 

I am encouraged in the belief that the answer will 
be in the affirmative. There are employers who will 
hold out as long as they can; there will surely be a cer- 
tain amount of strife; the road ahead is not an easy one. 
But the new conditions speak so plainly that most 
people, whatever their prejudices, cannot fail to under- 
stand that they can no longer ignore them. 

There is a growing realization on the part of respon- 
sible management and labor that the stakes involved 
are of such compelling importance for the country as 
a whole that joint efforts will be recognized as the only 
constructive approach to the solution of industry’s 
problems. 
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HORSEPOWER AND PEGASUS 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


Associate Editor, Dun’s REVIEW 


NEWS ITEM informs us that 
A Joseph B. Strauss, builder of the 
new Golden Gate Bridge at San Fran- 
cisco writes poetry as an avocation. 
How good his poetry may be is a matter 
for critical appreciation, but a bridge 
builder must be equipped with a fine 
poetic imagination to fling a rhythm in 
steel across a mile of water. Not many 
business men would admit such a cul- 
tural pursuit in their leisure hours. The 
incident, however, seems to be indica- 
tive of the gradual rapprochement be- 
tween science and art, as each climbs 
out of its own narrow precincts. 

There is a suspicion abroad too, that 
Babbitt has been underrated, and is 
much more susceptible to the valid 
emotions of poetry than the snobs and 
cynics are willing to admit. At least 
his career in the humdrum of a regi- 
mented society has more to pa Rigg 
poetic material than the negative lives 
of his tormentors. 


Critics Confounded 


To Macaulay there was an unbridg- 
able chasm between the logical proc- 
esses of science and the intuitive ways 
of song. Many poets, believing that 
the roots of poetry can only draw 
their sustenance from spirit and 
nature, have agreed with Macaulay. 
Yet the calendar has an unkind habit 
of confounding critics. Today we be- 
hold modern poetry drawing a re- 
newed vitality out of the hurly-burly 
of the industrial epoch. In this age of 
experiment and invention new voices 
are trying to record the sound and fury 
as well as the music of the hour. 

Disputes usually revolve around 
Before inviting the busi- 
ness man to analyze his own poetic 


definitions. 
impulses, it might be wise to find a 


common ground for discussion. Most 
business men shy away from the sub- 
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ject because they remember a com- 
mencement exercise in which they had 
to declaim Thomas Buchanan Read’s 
“Sheridan’s Ride,” or “Marco Boz- 
zaris,” by Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

Yet they can respond emotionally to 
the sheer thrust of a skyscraper, the 
steel rhythms of a suspension bridge, 
the metronome of precision machinery, 
or the fiery maw of a Bessemer. Poetry 
is an emotional experience, whether it 
comes in rhyme or the freer forms of 
verse construction. Traditional poets 
and their campfollowers are largely to 
blame if poetry has been detached from 
daily existence and treated by the lay- 
man as a cult. 

Modern critics accept poetry as es- 
sence, life as substance. They are in- 
separable. The spiritual is anchored in 
the material. When the business man 
or poet confuses the definition of met- 
rics and poetry, he confuses the carpen- 
ter and the architect. Today business 
men and poets must share two im- 
portant attributes—a lively imagina- 
tion, and an insatiable curiosity. Both 
may be pioneers and pay the penalties 
that life demands for the pleasure of 
discovery. No longer an attic recluse, 
the poet rubs elbows with the world, 
accepts his bruises, and finds the smoky 
air of industry a tonic to his soul. There 
is no anemia in Carl Sandburg’s virile 
“Prayer of Steel”: 

Lay me on an anvil, O God! 


Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 

Let me pry loose old walls; 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 

Lay me on an anvil, O God! 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a sky- 
scraper together. 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the 
central girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a sky- 
scraper through blue nights into 
white stars. 


Many of our best poets, no longer 
able or willing to be endowed by court 

























































favor or patrons, earn their own keep 
in the field of business. Wallace 
Stevens, the pioneer of the moderns in 
verse is an insurance executive at Hart- 
ford; Archibald MacLeish, Pulitzer 
winner, is an associate editor of For- 
tune; T.S. Eliot was identified with a 
London b:z aymond Holden is a 
New York investment banker; Walter 
de la Mare was an insurance man; the 
humble English laureate, John Mase- 
field, worked in a Yonkers carpet fac- 
tory. A host of others are lawyers, 
investment brokers, advertising copy 
writers, and some are plain farmers, 
lathe hands, and WPA workers, all 
identified with the art pattern of a 
material epoch. 


Patronage 


In ages past under feudal and mo- 
narchial systems, education was the 
heritage of the classes, and the poets 
were largely recruited from the ranks 
of patrician families. When the middle 
class poet clambered up the rungs to 
recognition he depended upon the 
benefices of a patron, as Horace looked 
to Maecenas, and Shakespeare to Pem- 
broke. Now only a few poets in the 
huge chorus of American troubadours 
win a nod from the Guggenheim 
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Foundation and are endowed for a 
year of creative effort. 

Democracy, with its industrial epoch 
is not an unmixed blessing. It has 
brought many bodily comforts to man, 
but frequently at the expense of his 
spirit. The leisurely pursuit of letters 
of other centuries focused attention on 
the poet as an appointed prophet. Edu- 
cated classes found time for recrea- 
tional reading and cultural discussion. 
In the 20th century, literature must 
elbow through the clamor of mass en- 
tertainment. Independent thought is 
almost suffocated in mass mediocrity 
of magazine, movie, and radio; yet it 
does survive and recognizes the wonder 
of its surroundings. 

Poetry has always reflected the color 
of the age—whether religious, political, 
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or economic. The poetic pamphleteer 
and special pleader are soon forgotten, 
but the poets with a cause, like Milton 
and Dante rose above their hour with 
universal concepts fresh in any age. 
Political satires like Butler's “Hubi- 
bras” or Trumbull’s “MacFingal” are 
just so much jargon to us because their 
symbols and subtleties were lost in an 
ephemeral squabble. 

Turning to America at the opening 
of the inventive era, we find our poets 
influenced by and reflecting Victorian 
thought. Whitman, Lanier, 
Thoreau, and Emily Dickinson were 
The pioneer 


Poe, 


prominent exceptions. 
was too concerned with the dusty 
visions of empire to indulge in poetic 
reverie. His very career, however, was 
the stuff of romantic balladry. Whit- 








man, complaining of the Victorian 
mildew on the saddle of Pegasus, rode 
bareback across the plains, defying the 
academic conventions of the New Eng- 
land bards. Curiously, Whitman and 
Emily Dickinson were among the first 
to sing of the railroad train. The 
Honorable Edward Dickinson, Con- 
gressman, helped finance the Amherst 
& Belchertown Railroad and his famous 
daughter sang this sprightly lyric of 
the Iron Horse seventy-five years ago: 
I like to see it lap the miles 

And lick the valleys up, 


Then stop to feed itself at tanks 
And then, prodigious step 
Around a pile of mountains 
And supercilious peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides and crawl between 
Complaining all the while 


In horrid, hooting stanza; 
Then chase itself downhill. 
And neigh like Boanerges 
Then punctual as a star, 
Stop—docile and omnipotent 
At its own stable door. 


The poetic approach to the machine 
age offers many facets to the eye. Some 
poets, treating the subject objectively 
glorify the craft of man in conjuring 
the cotton gin, telephone, or steam 
shovel, and making serfs out of the 
titans of nature. Others vision a Frank- 
enstein within the nimble fingers of a 
loom of the sudden teeth of a lathe. 
They hurl songs of fear and defiance at 
the malicious creatures of their own 
handiwork who came to save them 
sweat, but lingered to rob them 
of bread. Still others, like Joseph 
Auslander, in his poem “Steel” see 
men bewildered by the machines, their 
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wits dulled and their vision dimmed. 
Perhaps the most interesting concept 
is that which was first offered by the 
young Philadelphia poet, MacKnight 
Black who looks on the machine age 
as pure abstraction unrelated to a social 
or economic philosophy. Here for ex- 
ample he describes the “Corliss Engine 


Wheel”: 


This is the moving nakedness that swirls 
once and is night, 

And swirls again and bursts into day; 

Here is the same clarity as in the wheel- 
swung universe; 

The immense and circling travels of the 
sun, the stars, 

Are woven like this in power and peace; 

And all we have, our world, is bare in 
symbol here. 

If this our ecstasy in watching driven steel 

Were less, if this the glory that our handi- 
work pours out 

Were paler than our foregone dreams, we 
might despair; 

But, shaped by our hands from the 
world’s stuff, this wheel 

Is like a word our ears have taken from 


the sky; : 
And having it, we move with bolder blood, Z 
a 


And go undreaming to our paradise. 


Hart Crane found his symbol of the 
age in the Brooklyn Bridge which 
loomed up before him all day and 
night in fantastical costumes of fog and 
rain and moonlight. John Williams 
Andrews is writing a trilogy of book- 
length poems on “flight.” He has pub- 
lished the first volume “Prelude to 
Icarus” which takes us from the Greek 
(Continued on page 46) 
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MARGINS, and TURNOVER 


FIGURES FROM THIRTY TRADES ANALYZED 


WALTER MITCHELL, Jr. 


Director of Retail Survey 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INc. 


OR AS LONG a period as land has 

been taxed and interest paid on 
borrowed money, shrewd real estate 
investors have taken carrying charges 
into account in their plans. Unless a 
piece of property could carry itself on 
rentals, the investor had to consider 
whether it would appreciate enough 
during the time he must hold it, to 
yield a profit after deducting carrying 
charges. Until only a few years ago, 
the average retailer of merchandise did 
not think in these terms. He ordinarily 
operated by a rule of thumb and was 
satisfied if he was able to sell his goods 
at 25 per cent, 33 per cent, or 50 per 


cent above his invoice cost. This was 
all right until chain stores began operat- 
ing with shorter thumbs. 

Following that came the great “in- 
ventory turnover era.” Practically all 
human ills, from sore eyes to bank- 
ruptcy, could be cured by turning over 





the inventory more rapidly—‘More 
profits per year on your working dol- 
lar.” However, as soon as this gospel 
had been well and truly disseminated, 
wholesale and retail trade began to ex- 
perience effects not unlike those felt by 
citizens who are swept off their feet by 
new diet fads and eat naught but grape- 
fruit juice for fourteen days. 


Turnover Ad Absurdum 


It became evident that the ultimate 
result of hand-to-mouth buying would 
be a plan whereby the retailer would 
order a new hairpin every time he sold 
one. The possible opportunities for 
increasing the cost of our distribution 
system resembled a bad dream. Articles 
and books were written on the effect of 
hand-to-mouth buying. Moreover the 
selling end of retail management of- 
fered no practical way of increasing 
turnover. A price cut in the hope of 
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NEW RATIOS: RETAIL PROFITS, 


faster turnover often breeds a price 
war which eats up any advantage 
gained. Adequate stock control proved 
to be the really permanent profitable, 
and relatively fool-proof, method of in- 
creasing turnover. It was apparent that 
inventory turnover was not the magic 
cure, but partook of the nature of all 
other good things beneath the super- 
natural. There could be too much of it. 


Performance Test 


Trade journal discussions of retail 
operating problems appear to have 
entered, during the depression, into a 
more mature, though less iridescently 
attractive phase. We have become 
more content to draw our guidance 
from actual successful performance in 
the retail lines which are of interest to 
us. This does not mean that the hope of 
reducing the cost of distribution has 
been abandoned; rather that proposed 
plans and probable panaceas can be 
more carefully examined. 

It does mean that when someone 
makes a striking new departure in 
retail store management, his results 
can be examined with the question: 
“What would happen to distribution 
costs if everybody did what he is 
doing?” We know that we shall only 
be in trouble if we advise a jeweler to 
merchandise his goods at a “beer” mar- 
gin in the vain hope of turning over 
his inventory as rapidly as the retail 
grocer turns his stock of canned beer. 

How closely is a low margin related 
to a high rate of turnover, and vice 
versa? What appears to be the imme- 
diate trend of margins and profits? 
These and other questions can be 
answered for a limited number of 
trades on which the Dun & BrapbsTREET 
1937 Retail Survey has now been 
tabulated. 

Figures for thirty selected trades 
have been arranged in order of the size 
of the prevailing gross margin in the 
table on page 12. The first five trades, 
where the realized gross margin in 
1936 was more than 33 per cent of sales, 
are handling lines which could be 
classified as luxuries or durable con- 
































































sumer goods. The five trades at the 
bottom of the list, with realized mar- 
gins of less than 20 per cent of sales 
volumes, are handling what might be 
characterized as immediate consump- 
tion or necessity goods, with the ex- 
ception of the motor vehicle dealers. 


Traditional Figures 


Perhaps commercial customs have 
some effect on margin figures. The 
results seem to cluster around certain 
figures which we have taught ourselves 
to believe constitute adequate retail 
margins. For instance, eleven trades, 
including several rather important 
lines, report realized gross margins be- 
tween 30 per cent and 32.4 per cent; 
while only three trades report margins 
in the wider range from 26 per cent to 
30 per cent. 

The retailing of all clothing lines is 
carried on with a realized margin 
around and above the 30 per cent level, 
ranging from a high of 32.4 per cent in 
shoe stores to a low of 30.0 per cent in 
women’s ready-to-wear shops. The 
typical rate of inventory turnover 
among these clothing lines ranged from 
4.1 times per year for women’s ready- 
to-wear shops, down to 1.9 in shoe 
stores. 

Confectionery stores and coal dealers 
offer interesting instances where a high 
rate of turnover does not appear to go 
with a low gross margin. In the first 
instance, the reason is readily found; 
many small candy shops manufacture 
as well as sell. The gross margin 
represents more than a retailing func- 
tion and includes the expense of con- 
siderable manufacturing labor. Con- 
versely, the cost of goods sold is a 
composite of finished candy and raw 
material, and a high rate of turnover 
on raw material stocks is to be expected 
in a candy plant. Coal dealers have an 
exceptionally heavy delivery expense 
compared with other retail lines. 
Without this necessary burden, coal 
would profitably be retailed at margins 
as low as prevail in grocery lines. 

A high rate of net profit on sales 
volume does not appear to be charac- 





TypicaL Operatinc Ratios iN SELECTED RETAIL TRADES 


Gross Margin Inventory Turnover Profit 
TRADES (% of net sales) (times per year) (% of net sales) 

In Order of Gross Margin Percentage 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Radio (with repairing)................ 46.7 52.1 355 3.6 5-9 6.8 
FOO xe oe oie eke ean eee 46.4 48.3 1.3 rt 4.8 3-5 
Furniture Pe ae 39.1 39.0 3.0 2.8 6.6 5-9 
Electric and Gas Household Appliances 35-7 37.0 5.0 4-7 4-7 4-1 
Automobile Accessories and Parts 33-1 33-8 3-4 3.0 7 2.5 
Candy and Confectionery............ 32.7 39-5 12.6 10.4 4e1 bea 
RRMSOS ca i oatcy erates cet cunthe Mione ais 4 32.4 32.8 1.9 1.8 3-7 33 
Women’s Accessories. ...2..26...65+ 32.4 33.2 2.9 3-0 2.3 1.3 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing........... 31.9 31.1 2.2 2.0 5-5 3-3 
BEA oon rors, re eet encp yee ume eb i 31.7 33.2 2.5 22 1.9 1.9 
Drugs it eae : 31.5 32.1 3.0 29 3.0 2:3 
Children’s and Infants’ Ready-to-Wear 31.2 eo 25 2.4 O.4 a5 
Limited Price Variety ae ; 34.3 31.3 3.3 2.1 6.6 $2 
Men’s Furnishings 30.8 31.6 2.1 25 4.5 2.9 
Rainity (corning es chon lon ts 5 30.1 30.1 ee i 35 5.6 4.1 
Tobacco rae 30.1 275 75 8.9 2.4 1.9 
Women's Ready-to-Wear...... 30.0 29.9 4.1 4.1 27 0.9 
Lumber and Millwork 29.5 29.5 3.1 2.6 22 29 
Lumber and Building Materials 27.6 28.5 3.0 2.6 Cy, 2.6 
Dry Goods 26.4 26.9 2.1 2.0 345 2.3 
Cee ress cos Hn Pa ees aS e 25.9 29.2 9.8 7.8 1.8 1.8 
3eer and Liquor (packaged)........ 25.8 24:5 9.7 7.8 1.9 4.0 
Building Materials and Fuel 25.5 27.7 3.6 a5 2.9 0.9 
Meat 23:3 23.7 49.0 40.7 eS 1.8 
Filling Stations 23.3 24.0 18.8 15.5 22 2.0 
Groceries and Meat 18.5 18.3 15.3 14.8 21 1.6 
Groceries 17.5 17.4 10.7 11.6 i:7 Fe 
Motor Vehicles A 16.9 18.9 9.5 9.3 2.2 2.8 
Grocery Stores with Filling Stations 16.7 170 11.8 12.1 2.6 7 
Feed, Grain and Hay 15.9 13.4 nie7 9.8 2 Ls 


teristic of the low margin, fast turn- 
over lines of trade. Even in 1936, 
which yielded considerably better re- 
tail profits than 1935, no line of trade 
with a margin of less than 26 per cent 
yielded typical net profits of more than 
2.9 per cent of sales. Among the trades 
with a realized gross margin above 30 
per cent about half reported a typical 
net profit of more than 4 per cent. 


Increased Sales 

The inverse relationship between 
gross margin and inventory turnover 
seems to hold in the comparison be- 
tween two years of differing retail con- 
ditions as well as in the comparison 
between trades. In general, stocks 
turned over more rapidly in 1936 than 
in 1935 and realized gross margins were 
a little narrower. Profits at the same 
time were substantially better in the 
great majority of trades, and the pro- 
portion of profitable enterprises in- 
creased. In other terms, retailing profits 
in 1936 resulted from more efficient 
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management and from increasing sales 
volume without corresponding in- 
creases in costs. 

Only four out of thirty trades showed 
gross margins sufficiently larger in 
1936 than in 1935 to have any signif- 
cance, and only six more about held 
their own. In all other trades in 1936 
gross margins fell off. Such a trend in 
any single trade might be considered 
the accidental result of a different sam- 
ple of concerns reporting to the Retail 
Survey each year. When noted so con- 
sistently in a large group of trades, it 
becomes entitled to consideration as a 
definite phenomenon of retailing at 
this phase of the business cycle. The 
most substantial declines occurred in 
the wide margin trades, notably radio, 
jewelry, candy and confectionery; and 
to a lesser extent household appliance 
shops, automobile accessory stores, and 
book stores. 

The only relatively low margin lines 
where the margin decreased substan- 
tially were coal and motor vehicles. 











Several factors appear to be working 
toward a smaller margin for coal 
dealers, principally the development of 
domestic stokers using low grades of 
coal, and oil heating. Both of these 
substitute for higher grades of anthra- 
cite which customarily yield wider 
margins. The problems of automobile 
dealers are discussed below. Practical- 
ly all of the remaining decreases in 
gross margin amounted to less than one 
point. 


Margin Changes 


The cases of increased margins are: 
(1) men’s and boys’ clothing shops, 
where expected 1937 price increases in 
wool textiles may have been profitably 
exploited; (2) cigar stores, perhaps 
benefited by the stabilizing effect of 
State fair trade acts; (3) beer and liquor 
stores, similarly affected by State legis- 
lation and the fact that greater maturity 
in the liquor trade may incite fewer 
price wars; (4) feed, grain and hay 
dealers, whose improved margins may 
reflect the increased purchasing power 
of farmers and the opportunity to re- 
cover some of the losses of the very 
lean years. 

Margins remained about the same 
during 1935 and 1936 in family cloth- 
ing and women’s ready-to-wear stores, 
furniture stores, lumber and millwork 
concerns, and in the grocery and meat 
lines. In the last case margins are low 
and fairly stable, so that the tendency 
toward slightly narrower margins, 
with increased trade, was probably 
compensated by the effects of State fair 
trade acts in stabilizing the prices of 
advertised food. 

Turnover figures reveal no such out- 
standing or striking changes as the mar- 
gin figures, but reveal a consistent and 
unmistakable tendency for dealers to 
turn over a little more rapidly that 
portion of the investment tied up in 
goods. Out of thirty trades, eighteen 
reported a substantially faster turnover 
of stock in 1936 than in 1935 and an- 
other nine remained about the same, 
leaving only three trades with appre- 
ciably slower turnovers. These were 
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cigar stores, grocery stores with filling 
stations, and grocery stores; the reason 
is difficult to surmise, but a guess might 
be ventured that returning prosperity 
and requests from consumers for little 
known brands had encouraged dealers 
to stock up to a greater extent than 
was justified by the actual demand. 


Larger Profits 


The march of prosperity is most evi- 
dent in profits. Twenty-three out of 
thirty trades reported larger profits in 
1936 than in 1935, and two more trades 
held their own. The five instances of 
a prevailing decrease in profits were 
motor vehicle dealers, beer and liquor 
stores, radio stores, and children’s and 
infants’ ready-to-wear shops. Since 
beer and liquor store margins increased, 
the profit decline resulted from in- 
creased expense, a problem to be ana- 
lyzed in next month’s article. Radio 
shops, even in 1936, were averaging a 
larger profit ratio than the majority of 
retail lines. Averages for children’s 
and infants’ ready-to-wear shops are 
given an unfavorable cast by reports 
from an exceptional proportion of los- 
ing enterprises and it is not known 
whether these are characteristic of the 
trade. 

The three trades reporting no im- 
provement in the profit ratio were book 
stores, grocery stores, and grocery stores 
with filling stations. All these are 
faced with vigorous competition, but 
book stores and grocery stores with 
filling stations suffered a decrease in 
realized margin, while grocery stores 
held their own. 

Several of these increases represented 
about 50 per cent improvement in the 
rate of net profit as compared with 
1935 results. The outstanding im- 
provement—profits more than 50 per 
cent larger—occurred in candy and 
confectionery stores, women’s ready- 
to-wear shops, and building material, 

fuel, feed, grain, and hay dealers. 

The largest profit ratios, as dis- 
tinguished from the largest increases, 
were reported by an entirely different 

(Continued on page 48) 














THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


and OTHER SECTIONAL INDEXES 


OR MANY years agencies of the 
Federal Government and various 
private organizations have issued busi- 
ness conditions indexes for the nation 
as a whole, but these alone have been 
unsatisfactory for manufacturers who 
wished to check sales against compara- 
tive changes in business conditions in 
different parts of the country. They 
had need of more particularized data, 
a separate index for each region. 
There were a few scattered regional 
indexes for certain sections, developed 
by chambers of commerce, universities, 
and publications. Each however had 
been made independently of the others; 
no two of them were constructed alike 
and hence were not comparable with 
each other. Nor could they be com- 
pared with any general United States 
index measuring business conditions. 
When the twenty-nine 
Regional Trade Barometers 
were planned the considera- 
tion which was uppermost 
was that they should be 
made up of the same com- 
ponents and in the same 
manner.* Thus all indexes 
are comparable with one an- 
other. An announcement 
explaining the purpose and 
construction of the Regional 
Trade Barometers appeared 
in the September, 1936, issue 
of Dun’s Review. Reprints 
are available upon request. 
In a comparison of these 
new business barometers 
with the leading sectional in- 
dexes which are being issued 
in different parts of the 


* There are slight exceptions to this state- 
ment in the case of five regions where ad- 
ditional factors have been added, but this 
aloes not affect their fundamental character 
nor their comparability with each other. 
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country it is important to keep two 
points in mind. First, the regional 
indexes which have been in existence 
for some time are constructed of dif- 
ferent sets of components and have 
somewhat different meanings. Some 
are primarily indexes of industrial pro- 
duction; others are made up largely or 
partly of trade factors. Second, the 
Regional Trade Barometers are pur- 
posely intended to measure the flow of 
trade into consumptive channels. They 
reflect the changes in purchasing power 
of the community. They are not de- 
signed to measure changes in industrial 
production except as buying power is 
a gauge of employment, payrolls, and 
profits, and these in turn a measure 
of industrial activity. 

Chart 1 shows our Regional Barome- 
ter for New England compared with 


Largely because Providence is a typical New England city 
Rhode Island trade reflects the activity of the entire region. 
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the Index of Business Activity pre- 
pared and issued by the New England 
Council. The territories are identical. 
Both series have been corrected for sea- 
sonal variation. The New England 
Council Index as issued is based on 
1920-1925 as 100, but has been adjusted 
to the 1928-1932 base to make it com- 
parable with our Regional Barometer. 

The factors used in the New England 
Council’s are these: 


Carloadings (merchandise L.C.L. and 


miscellaneous) 

Electric power production 

Industrial employment in Massachusetts 
(less textile and boot and shoe em- 
ployment) 

Metal tonnage receipts of N. E. railroads 

Cotton spindle hour activity 

Wool consumption 

Shoe production 


It is plain that the New England 
Council Index is composed 
largely of factors that meas- 
ure industrial activity. Tex- 
tile manufacture, boot and 
shoe production, and the 
metal industries are repre- 
sented. The Regional Ba- 
rometer published in Dun’s 
Review has only four fac- 
tors: bank debits, depart- 
ment store sales, new car 
sales, and life insurance sales. 
This largely accounts for the 
differences that appear in the 
two curves. 

Nevertheless, the two 
curves kept together remark- 
ably from 1928 through 1932. 
Both reached their low 
points in the same month in 
1933. Then the New Eng- 
land Council Index registers 
the great spurt in industrial 
production in 1933. 



















































Chart 2 compares our New England 
Barometer with the index published by 
the Providence Journal for the State of 
Rhode Island. In this case we are com- 
paring the whole of New England with 
only one State, although that State may 
be considered fairly typical of the entire 
area. The Rhode Island Index is com- 
posed of bank debits, department store 
sales, manufacturing employment, in- 
dustrial power, and valuation of build- 
ing contracts. The two curves in this 
chart follow each other closely. Made 
up more largely of trade factors than is 
the New England Council Index, the 
Rhode Island Index naturally comes 
nearer to measuring the same thing 
which our barometer measures. The 
influence of the industrial factors in the 
Rhode Island Index is seen in the peaks 
of 1933, 1934, and 1936. 


Pittsburgh Region 


Our next comparison is with the 
General Business Index compiled by 
the University of Pittsburgh for the 
Pittsburgh district. This is shown in 
Chart 3. The territories covered by the 
two indexes however are not identical 
by any means. The University’s area is 
supposed to comprise eleven western 
Pennsylvania counties, whereas our 
Trade Barometer covers the western 
third of Pennsylvania, a slice of Ohio, 
and the whole of West Virginia. 

The factors in the University of Pitts- 
burgh Index are: 


Pig iron production 

Rate of steel ingot production 
Bituminous coal production 
Industrial sales of electric power 
Man hours worked 
Slaughter-house activity 
Carloadings of coal 
Carloadings of coke 
Carloadings of iron and steel 
Carloadings of other commodities 
River tonnage 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

New motor car registration 
Produce receipts 


Bank debits 

Here again we have an index that 
reflects principally industrial produc- 
tion. Production factors and shipments 
of goods get about 70 per cent of the 
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weight. The two curves keep fairly 
well together from 1928 to 1933, except 
that the University Index went higher 
in 1929, and slid down a little faster to 
the bottom of the depression. The up- 
ward curves in the University Index 
since the Spring of 1933 are due to the 
up-swings in the steel industry. This 
is particularly noticeable during recent 
months when the steel industry has 
been operating at such a high percent- 
age of capacity. 

Chart 4 compares our Regional Ba- 
rometer for the Indianapolis-Louisville 
Region with the index for the State of 
Indiana compiled by Indiana Univer- 
sity. The two territories are not exactly 
the same. Our Trade Barometer covers 





the whole of Indiana except the im- 
portant northwestern corner of the 
State, which includes Gary and other 
important industrial towns. (See map 
on page 26.) The Trade Barometer 
also includes western Kentucky. 

The factors in the Indiana Univer- 
sity Index are as follows: 


Bank debits 
Department store sales 
New car sales 

Used car sales 
Newspaper advertising 
Pig iron production 
Automobile production 
Coal production 
Electricity production 
Building activity 
Livestock sales 


Quarry output 


REGIONAL BAROMETER FOR INDIANA (SECTION #10) AND 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA GENERAL BUSINESS INDEX 
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Although industrial factors are in- 
cluded in this index, it is composed 
largely of trade factors. In fact, three 
of the factors used in our barometer are 
included in this one. This undoubted- 
ly accounts for the close correlation 
between the two indexes. The varia- 
tions during 1935 and 1936 may well be 
due to the fact that the University In- 
dex includes the highly industrialized 
northwest corner of the State, whereas 
the Regional Barometer excludes it. 
This section is covered by the Chicago 
Regional Barometer. 


Texas Region 

Finally, in Chart 5, we compare the 
Regional Barometer for Texas with the 
index for that State compiled by the 
University of Texas. The regions are 
not identical, because our Regional 
Barometer covers not only the State of 
Texas, but also sections of Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
The University’s Index is made up of 
payrolls, employment, miscellaneous 
freight car loadings, consumption of 
electric power, department store sales, 
and runs of crude oil and stills. 

It will be seen that there are indus- 
trial factors in this index. The inclu- 
sion of electric power tends to have a 
steadying influence on the University’s 
Index. On the whole, however, the 
two curves move together fairly closely. 
The Regional Barometer went lower 
during the depression, and has come 
back faster since 1933. Apparently the 
Regional Barometer is more sensitive 
to cyclical changes in the rate of busi- 
ness activity. 


Parallel Movements 


The new Regional Barometers pub- 
lished in Dun’s Review tally fairly 
closely with the sectional indexes 
charted in this article. Most of the dif- 
ferences seem attributable to the fact 
that these other indexes measure dif- 
ferent things (most of them industrial 
production) and to the fact that their 
territories are not identical with those 
covered by our twenty-nine regional 
indexes. 
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BALANCING MUNICIPAL BUDGETS 


FREDERICK L. BIRD 
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ITIES, no less than private cor- 
C porations and individuals, are un- 
der the necessity of living within their 
incomes. They may be able, for limited 
periods, to run up bills, dodge creditors, 
or “borrow the difference;” but in the 
long run they can carry on only by 
making both ends meet. 

Making both ends meet has been 
close to the biggest problem of Amer- 
ican municipalities in the past few 
years, and it has been, and continues to 
be, a problem in which all groups of 
people have some kind of vital interest, 
whether they be commercial creditors, 
investors in municipal securities, city 
employees, residents dependent on ade- 
quate public services, unemployed per- 
sons on the relief rolls, or merely tax- 
payers. Lack of appreciation of the 
nature and requirements of the prob- 
lem, however, has led to misunder- 
standings which have been mutually 
disadvantageous to cities and to their 
creditors and dependents. 


Financial Planning 

Any individual who must provide 
for his support knows that to balance 
income and outgo requires financial 
planning. And he is aware, if he is 
blessed with even a fair amount of fore- 
sight, that such planning involves not 
merely the spending of this month’s 
wages or this year’s salary, but also con- 
sideration of next year’s possible emer- 
gency, of special items of expense that 
recur periodically, and of items of 
equipment that have to be repaired or 
replaced from time to time. Well run 
business concerns appreciate the neces- 
sity for such planning, and it is an 
indispensable prerequisite to a properly 
managed municipality. 

Such an idea was a novelty to city 
governments a generation ago, and it 
still appears to be so to some; but 


remarkable progress has been made in 
the adoption of major aspects of it 
under what is commonly called the 
budget system. In practice, unfortu- 
nately, municipal budgeting through- 
out the country has not uniformly 
reached a stage of scientific proficiency, 
so a city’s regular adoption of a budget 
does not necessarily signify that its 
financial planning is all that it should 
be. The term “budget,” in the gen- 
erally accepted sense today, relates only 
to the plan and procedure governing 
each year’s operating revenues and ex- 
pense, and standard practices are not 
always adhered to even here. Merely 
a beginning has been made, moreover, 
in those important aspects of munici- 
pal financial planning which relate to 
year-by-year capital improvement re- 
quirements and to long-term physical 
and fiscal needs. 

No attempt is contemplated, in this 
discussion, to go into the many techni- 
calities involved in municipal budget- 
ing. They have been treated admirably 
in the writings of specialists on the 
subject. But the depression has brought 
to the fore certain questions about bud- 
get making, relating more to policy 
than to technique, which, for the sake 
of sound municipal credit, call for 
practical consideration. These ques- 
tions really resolve themselves into the 
single broad question of when a budget 
is in balance. 

For the sake of precision in identify- 
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ing those features of the budgetary 
system which are particularly involved 
in this question, it may be helpful to 
summarize the several phases or pro- 
cesses which comprise the system. 
A. E. Buck, leading authority on bud- 
gets, describes the system as having 
“three essential elements: (1) a finan- 
cial plan, (2) a procedure for formulat- 
ing, authorizing, executing and con- 
trolling this plan, and (3) some gov- 
ernmental authority responsible for 
each successive stage in this procedure.” 
The financial plan, or budget, presents 
the monetary requirements of the gov- 
ernment for the coming fiscal year and 
also sets forth the anticipated income 
for the year which will cover these 
requirements. 


Paper Balances 


Most municipal budgets are launched 
in balance, at least on paper. Whether 
they are balanced in fact, however, is 
a condition much less easy to detect. 
On the one hand, expenditures must 
be kept within the estimated require- 
ments; on the other hand, the estimates 
of income must be realistic rather than 
imaginary. 

The technique for execution and 
control of the budget, to keep expendi- 
tures properly in line with the plan, has 
been adequately perfected and is em- 
ployed in the generality of well run 
cities. Gross over-expenditure of the 
budget has become the exception 
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rather than the rule except in cases of 
emergency. 

In the estimating or revenue, how- 
ever, there are no such generally 
accepted standards of good practice. 
Before the depression, as a matter of 
fact, the estimating of budgetary 
revenues by municipalities was largely 
a perfunctory matter. The common 
method was to determine expenditure 
requirements for the year, estimate 
miscellaneous revenues, and set the tax 
levy to supply the difference. This 
worked fairly well in normal times 
when people paid their taxes at about 
the same rate of promptness from year 
to year. Collections of back taxes each 
year could be more or less depended on 
to offset the current tax delinquency 
of the year. Or bank loans could be 
negotiated or warrants issued, to be 
retired with reasonable regularity as the 


money came in. 


Depression Changes 


With the onset of the depression, 
however, “anticipated revenue” be- 
came a more uncertain quantity and 
the methods used by municipalities in 
estimating and collecting income be- 
gan to receive more critical scrutiny by 
creditors. Whereas formerly  short- 
term credit had often been too easy to 
secure, and its use had thus been in- 
duced when no real need existed, in 
depression years it became too difficult 
to secure when there was dire necessity 
for it. Responsibility for the resulting 
embarrassment of many cities was 
divided. Aside from the general limi- 
tations imposed by the impact of the 
depression, it rested partly with cities 
which had “paper” budgets, defective 
tax bases and lax revenue collection 
systems, and partly with banks and 
other creditors accustomed to making 
loans without adequate knowledge of 
municipal fiscal systems in general and 
without careful investigation of indi- 
vidual situations. Thus some common 
ground of understanding and perform- 
ance is essential. 

Cities tend to follow one or the other 
of two general policies in estimating 


budgetary income. ‘The estimate is 
made either on a “cash” basis or a 
“revenue” basis. Each has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, but either can 
be made to serve the purpose of budget 
balancing in fact. 

The cash basis budget has the ad- 
vantages of being the more intelligible 
to the man in the street, of requiring 
less dependence on short-term borrow- 
ing, of stimulating efforts to collect 
revenues, and of being less susceptible 
to juggling and mishandling. Essen- 
tially, it involves the requirement that 
the year’s expense be covered by the 
year’s actual cash revenue receipts. It 
leaves little question as to whether the 


budget is actually in balance. 


Methods Vary 


The usual procedure is to estimate 
income, from current taxes, back taxes 
and miscellaneous sources, on the basis 
of the previous year’s experience. 
There is customarily the added safe- 
guard that a cash deficit of any year be 
cared for in the budget of the succeed- 
ing year. Some cities, however, obtain 
similar results without this general 
formula. In a few, such as Denver, a 
margin of 1o per cent of the tax levy 
is kept as a reserve. Others take the 
various prevailing economic factors 
and prospects into account. Minne- 
apolis, for example, estimated its reve- 
nue receipts with remarkable precision 
throughout the depression. Some even 
take the rather cumbersome method of 
padding expense estimates to provide 
flexibility for cash basis operations. 

While depression exigencies brought 
the cash basis budget to general atten- 
tion, it is no novelty in some parts of 
the country. California cities have 
followed this policy for years, it is in 
successful operation in some Texas 
municipalities, it has been used or 
approximated to a considerable extent 
in Pennsylvania, and is employed ef- 
fectively in Baltimore, Denver, Mem- 
phis and Oklahoma City. In 1933, 
cash basis budgets were made manda- 
tory for Kansas municipalities; most 
of the larger cities of New Jersey and 
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many of the smaller ones now operate 
under an optional cash basis law en- 
acted in 1934; and Tampa, under 
special State legislation, has just be- 
come the first city in Florida to move 
officially under such a system. There 
are many cities now showing cash sur- 
pluses because of influxes of back taxes, 
however, whose methods of estimating 
income in no way identify them with 
the cash basis system. 

A cash basis provision, however, is 
not an absolute guarantee of a balanced 
budget. Co-operative officials are also 
essential. Philadelphia, for example, 
ostensibly under cash basis require- 
ments, never quite meets the test be- 
cause of such deviations as inclusion 
in the budget of special revenue items 
with no probability of realization, 
underestimating of expenditure re- 
quirements and inadequate expendi- 
ture control. Yet the system has kept 
the city from slipping dangerously far 
from balanced budgets. Cash basis 
budgets, moreover, are not depression 
proof when cities are particularly vul- 
nerable to economic fluctuations or are 
lax in their tax collection methods. 
Their limit of service, under such con- 
ditions, is to keep municipalities in 
sound financial condition to meet a 
crisis, and to ameliorate its effects. 


Usual Procedure 


The majority of cities, however, 
make their budgetary estimates of in- 
come on an accrued revenue basis, at 
least in so far as the predominant item 
of general property taxes is concerned. 
Briefly, the revenue estimate which is 
set up to balance expense includes the 
year’s full tax levy, and may include 
all or part of such “surplus revenue” as 
is shown in the balance sheet, irrespec- 
tive of whether it is or is not in the 
form of cash. 

The theory on which this procedure 
is based is perfectly sound. Taxes ac- 
tually levied constitute revenue, even 
though the full cash receipts do not 
come in within the immediate fiscal 
year. Many cities, in fact, do not have 
their fiscal and tax-collection years well 
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synchronized, with the result that there 
is always a lag beyond the fiscal year 
in the actual receipt of tax revenues. 
Unless there is good synchronization, 
however, and unless tax collections are 
particularly prompt and complete, 
there is the constant necessity of tem- 
porary borrowing against unrealized 
revenues pending the time of their 
actual receipt. 

This procedure for bringing the two 
sides of the budget into balance is 
sound provided the revenues actually 
depended on are ultimately realizable, 
and provided they are not so slowly 
realizable as to be in the nature of 
frozen assets. The security of tem- 
porary loans and the ability of cities 
to avoid embarrassment through de- 
ficiencies in cash are largely dependent 
on these two factors. 

Ultimate realizability of general 
property tax revenues in most cities is 
very high. A study of the depression 
experience of ninety-one representative 
cities shows that, on the average, the 
tax levies of 1933 had been 95.6 per cent 
collected by the end of 1936. Normal- 
ly, ability to realize on taxes levied 
against improved property should be 
close to 100 per cent, given the usual 
powers to impose penalties and hold 


tax sales. Such ultimate losses as occur 


A generation ago the idea of budgetary planning for municipalities was a novelty, and to some it still appears to be so. 
today are well aware that just like private individuals they must keep their expenditures within the bounds of anticipated revenue. 


are largely in taxes assessed against un- 
improved property, particularly when 
there has been speculative inflation of 
values, and in taxes on personal prop- 
erty. Unless collection of personal 
property taxes is vigorous and effective 
immediately following the levies, ulti- 
mate losses are likely to be relatively 
large. Thus budget makers and credi- 
tors should scrutinize the situation 
with particular care when large items 
of taxes on unimproved property and 
personalty go into the make-up of the 
revenue estimate. 


Personalty Tax 


A notable illustration of this condi- 
tion arises in the city of Chicago, where 
personalty comprises one-fourth, or 
more, of the ad valorem tax levy. Of 
personal property taxes placed in col- 
lection in Cook County in 1930, 30.5 
per cent remained outstanding at 
March 29, 1937, and 32.6 per cent of 
taxes in collection in 1931 were still due 
at the same date, very negligible 
amounts of which will ever be received. 
Even more extreme illustrations of ul- 
timate uncollectibility may be shown 
for communities suffering the after- 
effects of excessive realty speculation. 

Protection against ultimate loss of 
anticipated revenues, and against bud- 


gets unbalanced in fact, can be ob- 
tained under the revenue system only 
by the provision of adequate offsetting 
overlays or reserves in the budget. 
Such reserves, moreover, cannot be 
merely perfunctory, but must take into 
account the actualities in a given situ- 
ation. While budget laws commonly 
make some provision for such sate- 
guards, there are instances where, un- 
der laws or court rulings, cities are pre- 
cluded from the inclusion of reserves 
adequate to bring budgets into actual 
balance. This is true, for example, in 
Chicago, whose problem has already 
been referred to. Whereas the courts 
have ruled that the reserve for “loss 
and cost” may not exceed 4.63 per cent 
of the annual levy, actual ultimate un- 
collectibility on recent tax levies is esti- 
mated to range between 15 and 20 
per cent. 

Ultimate uncollectibility and the 
failure to provide offsetting reserves, 
however, do not constitute the only 
means of unbalancing, for all practical 
purposes, budgets based on the revenue 
system. Authority to borrow against 
anticipated revenues, when it is not 
carefully circumscribed and limited, 
tends to induce dependence on borrow- 
ing as an easy-going alternative to 

(Continued on page 45) 


But most cities 














STANDARDS OF LIVING 
IN FOURTEEN COUNTRIES 


M. K. BENNETT 


Economist, Food Research Institute 
Stanford University 


VERYBODY knows that “stand- 

ards of living” differ from coun- 
try to country in the world today. We 
are accustomed to assert that the 
United States enjoys a very high stand- 
ard, while China endures a very low 
one. But we get into difficulties and 
disagreements when we compare Rus- 
sia or India with China, or New Zea- 
land or Canada with the United 
States, or France with Italy or Den- 
mark. 

Trouble arises partly because we do 
not always mean the same thing by 
“standard of living,” and partly be- 
cause we have to rely on impressions 
rather than on numerical values. 

This article is designed to suggest 
a method of approach to the problem 
of measuring numerically differences 
that exist in national standards of 
living as of a given time—not, how- 
ever, the changes that occur from dec- 
ade to decade or from peaks of pros- 








perity to depths of depression. To 
illustrate the method, fourteen coun- 
tries are used. These are the United 
States, the British Isles, Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The 
period of time covered is roughly the 
decade ending with 1934. 

In the end, we arrive at index num- 
bers indicating roughly how these 
countries ranked, one as compared 
with another, in standard of living 
during the period considered. 


Goods and Services 


When people really think about 
standard of living, they mean not how 
much money different groups have, or 
whether they lend or borrow, or how 
happy they are. The core of the idea 
of standard of living is goods and 
services consumed. A wealthy miser 
does not enjoy a high standard of liv- 
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To compare the wealth, or even the hap- 
piness, of different groups is not easy. 
ing, and a spendthrift debtor may— 

at least for a while. 

If one is to measure relative national 
standards of living, he must keep his 
eye on goods and services, not on 
money values, borrowings or lendings, 
or trade status. Better still, he must 
look to goods and services universally 
desired—not caviar or golf balls; and 
he will do better to focus attention 
upon goods and services lying above 
the range of such necessaries as food 
calories, the simplest clothes, and the 
simplest shelter. 

Within this range of goods and 
services universally desired but rep- 
resenting neither bare essentials of life 
nor exotic and peculiar items, five 
fields of consumption must be borne 
in mind. These are: (1) food (in- 
cluding beverages and tobacco); (2) 
clothing (including adornments such 
as jewelry); (3) shelter (including 
correlated items such as heat, light, and 
house furnishings); (4) transport and 
communication; and (5) professional 
services (including educational, sani- 
tary, religious, protective, and recrea- 
tional services). 

Any attempt to measure differences 
in relative national standards of liv- 
ing ought to be based upon statistical 
data covering not one but all of these 
five elements of living standards. The 
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With some countries engaged chiefly in agriculture, others in manufacturing, many 



















available statistical series cannot be used in making valid international comparisons. 


problem is to find the statistical series 
and to combine them into one gen- 
eralized measure when found. 

Since some countries concentrate 
their productive efforts on extractive 
industries, some on manufacturing, 
some on production for export, it is 
unwise to use as indicators of the 
standard of living such _ statistical 
series as percentage of population en- 
gaged in non-agricultural occupations, 
or per capita gold values of imports 
for consumption or of exports, or per 
capita utilization of prominent raw 
materials like steel, copper, or rubber. 
The data ought to apply to finished 
goods, or to ultimate consumers’ ser- 
vices, consumed within each of the 
countries under consideration. 

It would be desirable, for example, 
to use such series as percentage of 
adult populations known to be literate; 
theater seats per 1,000 inhabitants; 
square feet of window glass per capita 
in dwellings; per capita consumption 
of solid soap; and percentage of per 
capita food consumption, in calories, 
represented by foods derived from 
sources other than cereals and potatoes. 
But it is difficult or impossible to find 
these particular statistical series for a 
suficient number of countries to make 
an index of them. 

The series which could be found 


ard of professional service, 





and seemed usable were fourteen in 
number, as follows: 

In the field of professional services: 
(1) deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, in- 
verted;* (2) births per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, inverted; (3) percentage of total 
occupied population engaged in profes- 
sional service; (4) percentage of popu- 
lation aged five to twenty attending 
elementary and secondary schools; (5) 
pieces of mail per capita handled by 
postal services. 


Second Grouping 


In the field of transport and com- 
munication: (6) telephone instruments 
per 1,000 inhabitants; (7) mileage of 
telephone and telegraph wire per 100,- 
ooo inhabitants; (8) telegraph mes- 
sages sent per 1,000 inhabitants; (9) 
railway locomotives per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants; (10) motor vehicles per 1,000 
inhabitants. 

In the field of food consumption: 
(11) raw sugar per capita domestically 
retained; (12) tobacco per capita do- 
mestically retained; (13) tea, coffee, 
and cocoa per capita domestically re- 
tained; (14) citrus fruits and bananas 
domestically retained. 

No single indicator of these fourteen 
is at once completely appropriate to the 


1 A low death-rate is taken as reflection of a high stand- 
and conversely. 


purpose and completely accurate. But 
for an inquiry wherein precision is im- 
possible to achieve and wherein one 
must make what he can of imperfect 
material and method, these fourteen 
series seem likely to be more useful 
than misleading. It will be observed 
that housing and clothing standards 
are not covered by any of the series here 
mentioned. 

The detailed statistics have been pub- 
lished in an article by the present 
author in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, February, 1937, and need 
not be reproduced here. Even casually 
scrutinized, the basic statistics suggest 
that percentage differences between 
countries are much larger with refer- 
ence to some indicators than with re- 
ference to others; and that a particular 
country does not consistently retain a 
particular rank in the group of four- 
teen countries with reference to all in- 
dicators of living standards. 

Thus the United States, ranking 
highest in both motor vehicles per 1,000 
inhabitants and in per capita consump- 
tion of citrus fruits and bananas, stands 
476 per cent above the average for four- 
teen countries with reference to the 
first, but only 155 per cent above the 
group average with reference to the 
second. And, although the United 
States occupies first rank with refer- 
ence to seven separate indicators, she 
is outranked by some other country or 


Several indexes reveal that Holland's 
standard of living compares favorably 
with those of many European neighbors. 
































countries with reference to the other 
seven indicators. 

The statistical behavior of the indi- 
cators is broadly in accord with what 
would be expected. As between several 
countries, one would expect to find a 
wider percentage range in use of tele- 
phones, of motors, and of fruit than in 
death rates, birth rates, or people en- 
gaged in professional service. As be- 
tween three countries, it might not be 
surprising to find that one ranked 
highest with reference to professional 
services, another with reference to 
transport and communication, still an- 
other with reference to luxury food 
consumption. Imponderable differ- 
ences in racial stock, geographical posi- 
tion and natural resources, and histori- 
cal development might well be expected 
to cause different nations to advance to- 
ward generally higher standards of liv- 
ing in different ways, some emphasiz- 
ing one of the five possible channels, 
some emphasizing another channel. 


General Index 


If one is to appraise the relative stage 
of advancement, he must somehow or 
other average the relative position of a 
nation with reference to each of a good 
many different aspects of standard of 
living. We need one central indicator 
of value for each country instead of 
fourteen separate indicator values for 
each country. 

Naturally, one cannot draw an aver- 
age from a death rate of 11.5 persons 
per 1,000 inhabitants, an absolute num- 
ber of fifty-two railway locomotives per 
100,000 inhabitants, and an absolute per 
capita sugar consumption of 49.4 
pounds. But there are two ways to 
avoid this difficulty. 

First, we can express the death rates 
of fourteen countries merely by order 
of rank, ignoring absolute amounts of 
difference, and say that the lowest 
death rate represents a score of 14, the 
highest possible score; while the high- 
est death rate represents 1, the lowest 
possible score. We can do the same 
with railway locomotives and all other 
indicators. Finally, we can add up the 


fourteen separate scores of each coun- 
try, and compare the totals as between 
countries. The following tabulation 
shows these scores by separate fields of 
consumption and in combination, in 
terms of index numbers wherein the 
average for the fourteen countries 
equals 100. 

The final column represents the re- 
sult—the measure of relative national 
standard of living—obtained by this 
method of ranking and scoring. 


NaTIONAL STANDARDS OF LIVING 
RANK AND SCORE 
Transport 

Profes- and Luxury 

sional Communi- Food Con- General 
Country Services cation sumption Index 
United States 147 187 163 166 
British Isles 128 135 143 135 
Denmark .. 133 133 120 130 
Switzerland. 139 123 112 125 
Holland :.... 132 76 153 118 
Belgium ... 117 TIT. 120 118 
Sweden ... 108 124 97 110 
Germany .. 147 104 73 110 
Norway... 109 120 88 107 
France ....:.. «90 123 93 106 
Finland ... 53 55 40 50 
Maly scan, 5 44 60 49 
Spain oe 27 41 82 48 
Portugal ... 16 19 55 28 


Second, we can express each indi- 
cator, such as the death rate, in terms 
of index numbers, taking the average 
death rate of fourteen countries as 100. 
Then we have fourteen sets of fourteen 
index numbers. In various ways we 
can average the fourteen index num- 
bers pertaining to a particular country. 
Questions are bound to arise about the 
best type of average to use; but statis- 
tical theory is not very helpful because 
the indicators are not random samples, 
not independent, and probably not 
equally important. 

The following tabulation shows final 
results obtained: (1) from simple arith- 
metic averages of index numbers of 
indicators; (2) from the medians of 
index numbers of indicators; and (3) 
from weighted arithmetic averages of 
index numbers of indicators. The 
weighted average is computed on the 
assumption that death rates are three 
times more important than most indi- 
cators, and that birth rates, school en- 
rollment, professionally occupied popu- 
lation, circulation of mail, sugar con- 
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sumption, and telephones are twice as 
important as other indicators. In the 
final column of this tabulation the 
general index of relative standards of 
living is repeated. 
NATIONAL STANDARDS Of LIVING 
CoMPARISON OF INDEXES 


cr7Averages of Index Numbers—, Rank and 


Simple Weighted Score 
Country Arithmetic Median Arithmetic Index 
United States 210 163 188 166 
British Isles. 127 116 122 135 
Denmark .. 121 114 126 130 
Switzerland. 110 108 114 125 
Holland... rr 108 114 118 
Belgium ... 111 101 108 118 
Sweden ... 104 109 109 110 
Germany .. 95 105 101 110 
Norway... 98 98 102 107 
BPrance ..,-:;.. 199 102 96 106 
Finland .. . 60 66 66 50 
Italy ...... 55 57 57 49 
Spain. 3. -> 54 52 51 48 
Portugal ... 2 39 2 28 


Thus a general picture emerges: the 
United States well in the lead; nine 
countries standing lower, with three of 
these (British Isles, Denmark, Switzer- 
land) well in advance of another three 
(Germany, Norway, France) ; and four 
countries (Finland, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal) lagging. 


Reliability 


No one would be justified in inter- 
preting the indicated numeral differ- 
ences too closely, for there are debatable 
points of methodology, inherent in- 
accuracies of basic data, and incom- 
plete coverage of the five fields of 
standard of living. Yet, subject to the 
confirmation of more intensive and 
comprehensive investigation, differ- 
ences of ten points or a little more in 
these indexes can probably be taken as 
reflecting appreciable differences in 
general standards of living. 

The numerical results seem to be 
rather more tangible and perhaps more 
trustworthy than the impressionistic 
comparisons so often advanced by 
statesmen and travellers, or even occa- 
sionally by economists. Extended to 
other countries, this method seems to 
offer reasonable expectation that a 
broadly accurate world survey of rela- 
tive national standards of living could 
be prepared. 
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Labor continues to dominate industrial news. . 
counter-rumor concerning currency revaluation, stimulated by high rate of gold flow to U.S. 
... Court reorganization program replaced by minimum wage-hour bill in Washington 
. . European tension suddenly increased at month end by Deutschland-Almeria incident. 


news. . 


May Day celebrations without precedent for size and orderliness. 
Federal Reserve Bank completes process of increasing reserve 
requirements for member banks to permissible limit. President 
signs permanent neutrality bill. 


STRIKE of 6,000 called in eleven Hollywood film crafts. Federal 
Trade Commission orders Millinery Quality Guild to “cease and 
desist.” 


KnupsEN elected G. M. president, Sloan heads Board. 


World 


GERMAN dirigible Hindenburg explodes at Lakehurst. 
Labor 


Five-Year Sugar Pact signed by twenty-two nations. 
leader George L. Berry appointed to Senate. 


BANKERS’ acceptance discount rate reduced, first reduction since 
1934. 


JAPANESE Mail Line announces program of expansion. 
SEC report urges strict curb on corporate reorganizations. 


Repusiic STEEL rejects CIO contract. Minimum retail prices 
set on forty books under New York State statute. Maritime Com- 
mission declares all Federal aid will first go to building up ocean 
fleet. 


Kinc Grorce VI crowned in Westminster Abbey, with appro- 
priate pomp and circumstance. CIO strike begins in Jones & 
Laughlin plants. 


House Appropriation Committee overrides economy demands, 
recommending $1,500,000,000 for work relief. 


BritisH Imperial Conference deliberations begin. President re- 
turns from fishing vacation. Jones & Laughlin strike ends with 
agreement for election. SEC recommends curb on foreign bond 
repatriation. Federal Circuit Court dissolves TVA injunction 
but continues suit on power. Federal District Court issues tem- 
porary injunction balking Aluminum Company’s anti-trust suit. 


SupREME Court in 4-3 decision upholds Louisiana chain store 
tax; rules against automatic refund of AAA processing taxes. 
Ford distributes “Fordisms” in anti-union drive. 


SuPREME Court Justice Willis Van Devanter announces his re- 
tirement, effective June 2. Senate Judiciary Committee reports 
adversely on Court reorganization plan. 
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.. Financial circles buzz with. rumor and 


“LittLe WacNner Act” for New York State signed. 


20 
21 


23 


Russian plane lands at North Pole to establish meteorological 
station. Jones & Laughlin employees choose SWOC. House 
votes $1,500,000,000 as 1938 relief fund. 


Joun D. RocKEFELLER dies at ninety-seven. 


PRESIDENT’S message proposes wage, hour, and child labor control 
via inter-state commerce (Black-Connery Bill). Supreme Court 
upholds old age pension and unemployment insurance provisions 
of Federal Social Security Act. CIO opens campaign headquarters 
for drive on Ford. Crucible Steel signs with CIO. Paris Inter- 
national Exposition formally opens. Chamberlain introduces 
Profits Tax measure in House of Commons. 


24 


CIO calls strike at five Republic Steel mills. AF of L votes war 
chest to fight CIO. U. S. Steel Corporation declares surprise 
preferred dividend. House endeavors to earmark $505,000,000 
of relief appropriation. 


25 


STEEL strike extended to other independents. Violence at Ford 
26 River Rouge plant. National election in Holland represents vic- 
tory for moderates. 
Sparn asks League for action upon Italy as an aggressor. World’s 
7 longest suspension bridge opens over Golden Gate. Girdler 
elected president of American Iron & Steel Institute. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN replaces Stanley Baldwin as premier in 
British cabinet reshuffle; no major change of policy anticipated. 
President announces drive on wealthy tax evaders and avoiders. 
Seven countries under Oslo Convention agree to abolish all trade 
restrictions July 1 and not increase tariffs among themselves. 


28 


Bomsinc of German pocket battleship Deutschland. Exchanges 


suspended in three-day holiday. 


29 
30 


Riot at Republic Steel’s South Chicago plant. George F. Baker 


dies. 


GERMANY retaliates Deutschland bombing with bombardment of 
Almeria. Simultaneous withdrawal of Germany and Italy from 
London Non-Intervention Committee aggravates tension. Premier 
Hayashi and cabinet resign. U. S. team routs Australians in 
Davis Cup North American Zone final. 


31 











THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


. TRADE . . . FINANCE 


PRODUCTION ... PRICES .. 


Measures of business activity present a mixed picture with 
important elements both up and down from earlier 1937 


figures. 


Business sentiment reflects the critical labor diff- 


culties, legislation worries, and the European situation. 

Manufacturing activity remained high until affected by the 

increased number of labor shutdowns in June. Commodity 

prices, stock prices, and stock market volume reached new 
lows with little activity. 


LL-IN-ALL the degree of busi- 

ness activity for the country as a 
whole is being well maintained at levels 
higher than last year. The strong con- 
structive forces which have speeded re- 
covery progress are still of importance. 
There is waiting much depression- 
delayed modernization of the plant, 


Industrial Production 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
January 78 go 97 114 
February 81 go 94 116 
March 84 88 oe. of 118 
April 86 86 101 “118 
May 86 85 10¥ ae 
June 84 87 404 
July 76 8 4 108 
August 73 88 £ 108 
September a! gis 109 
October w 7 95 110 
November 73 96 114 
December 86 101 125 
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facilities, and equipment of industry 
and of trade, as well as of the consumer 
durable goods classes of equipment. 
There are abundant funds and credit 
available for financing. 

But “business” is pessimistic. The 
possibility that labor disturbances will 
be of a serious nature has replaced 
legislation worries, although those still 
exist. Headlines about the increasing 
difficulties of the European situation 
have not built optimism as to further 
recovery here. Quite naturally senti- 
ment is less favorable in financial cir- 
cles and centers after three months of 
declining stock prices and volume than 
nearer the factories that are operating 
at high levels of productions. 

For April the Federal Reserve 
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Board’s seasonally adjusted index of 
production stood at 118. This was the 
same as the March figure. It has been 
exceeded only once during this re- 
covery, in December 1936 when the 
index was 121. It is 16.8 per cent above 
April 1936. Inclusive measures of in- 
dustrial activity for May—not yet 
available — will probably show little 
change from April. 

Declines of greater than seasonal ex- 
pectations occurred in building con- 
tracts, machine tool orders (still at an 
all-time peak level), and petroleum 
output. Government figures on cotton 
consumption revealed a seasonal de- 
cline in May and silk deliveries were 
lower on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
In many lines orders for future delivery 
were lower than in earlier months of 
this year. May production figures for 
steel ingots, automobiles, electric 
power, and lumber showed increases. 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1923-1925 = 100 

















1934 1935 1936 1937 
January 54.6 65.0 73.8 90.7 
February 61.3 70.0 73.7 95.8 
March 65.6 rho | 77.6 101.1 
April 48.1 | 79.3 104.8 
May 68.1 69.4 80.8 4 eee 
June 66.0 67.4 81a 
July 61.4 66.5 gh gBo0.2 
August 63.2 aif 1 83.5 
September Soi BT 83.6 
October (02 nah’ 76.4 89.0 
November | ¥ 60.77" 75.6 90.7 
December 64.2 97.0 95.2 

















In the first half of June, automobile 
production dropped reflecting both the 
seasonal tendency and some interrup- 
tions of smooth production by inter- 
mittent labor difficulties. Cotton con- 
sumption increased over April with 
weekly figures making a new recovery 
high. Electric power production ran 
higher than in April or May and about 
10 per cent over last year. 

With the beginning of the strikes in 
the four large steel companies late in 
May, steel production dropped from 
levels around go per cent of capacity 
to 76 per cent of capacity, average for 
the first three weeks of June. The 
four companies—Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown, and Inland — together 
have 30.5 per cent of the ingot capacity 
of the industry and employed before 
the strike 27.5 per cent of the wage 
earners. Not all of their producing 
capacity was tied up; perhaps some 11,- 
000,000 tons or half of it was affected 
during this three-week period, 15.8 per 
cent of the industry’s capacity. At the 
76 per cent of capacity level, the indus- 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


February March April May 
Week 1937 1937 1937 1937 
I 85.4 86.1 Site, 88-3 87.4 
a (i ise: fe 
II 85.6, .cepheng 87.2 87.9 3 
eal 
Ml 86.0 87.6 87.6 86.9 
IV 86.1 87.8 87.5 87.4 
Vv 87.4 


try was still operating above the 68.5 
per cent averaged during 1936. 

With production at a high level, it 
was to be expected that factory employ- 
ment and factory payrolls would be 
high. Both Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indexes went successively to new re- 
covery highs in April and in May. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates that unemployment 
decreased in April by more than 500,000 
to 6,981,000. This is lower than for any 
month since 1931, 1,400,000 lower than 
January 1937, and 2,344,000 lower than 
April 1936. 

With purchasing power high, trade 
activity ought to be high and it has 
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been. In April percentage gains over 
last year were lower in most of the 
twenty-nine regions reported upon in 
the section of this magazine devoted to 
the condition of trade, pages 26 to 32. 
Dun’s Review United States trade 
barometer dropped in April from the 
March figure that included Easter sell- 
ing. A tentative figure for May shows 
part of this decline regained. 
Department store sales as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s season- 
ally adjusted index remained at 93 for 
March, April, and May. The dollar 
volume of May sales was higher than 
for any other month this year, but by 
only the normal seasonal increase. 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 


1923-1925 = 100 

1934 1935 1936 1937 
January 73 76 81 93 
February 73 77 83 95 
March 76 79 8s | 493 
April 76 75 84 ly “63 
May 75 74 87 BB 93 
June 73 79 87 oe 
July 33 80 gi 
August 76 77 86 
September 74 ; Sy f 88 
October G4. a go 
November J 5 ok si 94 
December 77 $3 92 














By other measures country-wide re- 
tail trade seems to have recovered from 
the hesitation that affected it slightly a 
few weeks earlier. Rural sales of gen- 
eral merchandise in May went to a new 
high for the year, exceeding March 
totals both in dollar volume and after 
seasonal correction. Chain-store and 
mail-order house sales figures both 
show May as the high month of the 
year. 

Distribution of goods as measured by 
freight carloadings went to a new re- 
covery high in May, going to a level 
16.3 per cent ovr May 1936. The first 
week in June—which included a holi- 
day—was lower but the second week’s 
total came back nearly to the May 
weekly figures. 

Foreign trade—both export and im- 
port—continues to show increases. 
April totals by value were 4o per cent 
over a year ago for exports and 42 per 
cent up for imports. In terms of quan- 
tities the twelve-month increases were 
30 per cent for exports and 25 per cent 
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for imports. Imports had been excep- 
tionally high in February and March; 
the April figure represents a drop from 
those two months. Both incoming and 
outgoing trade is now up to levels of 
1930. 

During May and the first half of 
June there was no certain evidence 
that the declines in the more sensitive 


Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 








February March April May 
Week 1937 1937 1937 1937 
: pe LoT9y74 184.79 172.64 
Il 80.03 192. 180.10 175.47 
MI 188.56 186.87 a” 170.67 
IV 187.00 183.01 180.51 71.63 






commodity prices and in stock market 
prices had ceased. 

The very inclusive price index pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has dropped since the first week of 
April, as the accompanying chart 
shows. For the first two weeks of June 
the figures are 87.1 and 86.7. For the 
most part prices of finished products 
have risen during these six weeks, but 
their increases have been less than the 
decreases in the prices of raw materials 
and semi-finished products. For all 
commodities the increase over last year 
is about 10 per cent; the cost-of-living is 
up about 5 per cent. 

Stock prices continued the decline 
that began in March with occasional 
days of increases. May looked better 
than April, but the decreases continued 
in the first half of June. Moreover 
trading volume continued to be very 
light, so light that increases in com- 
mission rates are to be voted upon by 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Bond prices changed little 
during May, but went to new lows for 
the year soon after the middle of June. 

On May 1 the third increase in 
reserve requirements of all Federal Re- 
serve member banks went into effect. 
Excess reserves at the middle of June 
were down to $750,000,000, the lowest 
since early 1934, although higher than 
previous to that time. 
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APRIL TRADE DOWN 8 PER CENT 


From March to April the United States index dropped from 103.2 to 94.7, but a preliminary figure 
indicates a recovery to 98.1 in May. The United States general index and the Regional Trade 
Barometers are prepared by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


tone EXPECTED decline in the April index amounted 
to eight and one-half points, from 103.2 in March to 94.7 
in April. This decline was less radical than had been ex- 
pected by many observers considering that post-Easter 
business in April this year had to be compared with last 
year’s April volume which included Easter trade. 

The preliminary figure for the United States Barometer 
for May stands at 98.1, indicating a measure of recovery 
from April’s diminished volume of trade. This latest index 
number, however, should be accepted with more than the 
normal amount of caution, for one of the components is 
an estimate not of the usual new car sales figure but of 
new car shipments. For June most last-minute reports 
from the Dun & Brapsrreer offices carry a more optimistic 
tone than in May. 

Twenty-two of the barometers recorded noticeable de- 
clines from March to April. From some of these regions 


came reports of labor trouble of varying intensity, com- 
ments that unionization of local industries was progressing 
and observations that the damage to business confidence 
of actual and impending strikes had retarded retail trade. 

Contrary to the general trend, the barometers moved 
upward in four areas*by amounts of two to five points. 
These included the two regions covering the northern 
Great Plains grain belt, the St. Louis area, and Florida. 
Virtually no change occurred in the trade barometers 
covering California and the Mexican border east through 
Texas. 

For the first time in many months, the April figures show 
one region with an index less favorable than a year earlier, 
the New England index falling a fraction of a point below 
April, 1936. Three other regions were above the 1936 level 
by negligible amounts: Indianapolis and Louisville, lowa 
and Nebraska, and San Francisco. 












































In line with the general recession, no regional index 
registered more than twenty points above last year’s 
level, and only twelve of the regions finished April at a 
level more than ten points above last year. This favor- 
able experience is concentrated largely in the cotton belt 
from New Mexico east to Florida and the Carolinas. 
The Cleveland and St. Louis regions are the only ones 
outside that area with gains of more than 15 per cent 
over last year. 

In the majority of regions fewer cars were sold this 
April than in April, 1936. The general volume of busi- 
ness transactions, however, continued to climb in April, 
insofar as bank debits can be accepted as an indicator. 
In about half the regions, bank debit totals were more 
than 20 per cent larger. 

The more favorable reports from Dun & BrapstrEET 
offices on the trend of business in the first half of June 
appear to be the result of better shopping weather in 
many areas and of a growing conviction on the part of 
the consuming public that the current fever of strikes 
and labor trouble is a minor disease which must run its 
course rather than a major public catastrophe. 


THE MAP AND CHART compare the April, 1937, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. In the column at the extreme 
right of the chart there is indicated the relative importance of the 
regions: the figures are percentages of national retail trade from the 
1935 Census of Business. 

THE INDEXES for the several regions (charted, with U. S., from 
1928, on pages 28-32; five months’ figures on page 32) are composites 
based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve Board), department store sales 
(Federal Reserve Board), new car sales (R. L. Polk & Company), and 
life insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau). In 
regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales, and in region 2, advertising 
linage, which were found to make those indexes more accurate, are 
included. Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and 
for the number of business days in each month. All are comparable. 
The monthly average for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. 

THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the twenty-nine regional 
charts quote figures for April based on samples of department stores 
reporting to the Federal Reserve banks; for May and June based on 
opinions and comments of business men in various lines of trade, 
gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapstTREET offices in making 
up their estimates. 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


April 
1937 
Regional 
REGION Index 
-10 
U. S. 94.7 


NEW ENGLAND 85.3 


NEW YORK CITY 33.3 


ALBANY AND 92.4 
SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO AND 85.7 
ROCHESTER 


NORTHERN NEW — 87.2 
JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA 89.9 
PITTSBURGH 99.4 
CLEVELAND 100.5 


CINCINNATI AND 
COLUMBUS ad 


INDIANAPOLIS 111.9 
AND LOUISVILLE 


CHICAGO 98.0 
DETROIT 97.0 
MILWAUKEE 106.7 


MINNEAPOLIS 103.5 
AND ST. PAUL 


IOWA AND 87.6 
NEBRASKA 

ST. LOUIS 94.6 
KANSAS CITY 97.4 


MARYLAND AND 105.6 
VIRGINIA 


NORTH AND 103.5 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ATLANTA AND 108.2 
BIRMINGHAM 

FLORIDA 120.5 
MEMPHIS 98.7 


NEW ORLEANS 97.3 
TEXAS 110.9 
DENVER 113.6 
SALT LAKE City 101.3 
PORTLAND AND 99.0 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 99-1 


LOS ANGELES 103.0 


0 





April 1937 1935 

Compared Retail 
with Sales 

April 1936 (%) 
+10 +20 +30 | 


+ 7.2] 100.0 
0.2 7.8 
3.0 10.3 
6.7 2.6 
8.3 1.9 

2.9 
6.2 
3.7 

2.9 

3.1 

2.6 

6.4 

4.0 

2.2 

4.5 

3.0 
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REGION I: APR., 85.3 MAR., 94.5 APR. 1936, 85.5 
Apr.—Percentage department store changes from previous April: Maine —4, New 
Hampshire —6, Boston —1, Providence -+-21. May—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous May: Bangor 10, Portland 2, Burlington 5, Boston 3, New 
Bedford 10, Springfield 10, Worcester 3, Providence 5, Hartford 10, New Haven 7. 
Wholesale trade increases: Boston 5, Portland 2. Strikes in Maine shoe plants. 
Boston textile and shoe production off. Several New Bedford textile plants closing 
indefinitely, taxes blamed. Payrolls and production steady in Maine and New 
Hampshire, other States above last year. Collections better in southern section, 
steady elsewhere. JuNeE—Retail trade and business activity continued on the May 
level, somewhat below April. New Haven retail trade 15% above last year. 


REGION 2: APR., 83.3 MAR., 87.0 APR. 1936, 80.9 
Apr.—New York City department store sales increased 49% over previous April. 
New York wholesale trade estimated 14% above previous April, collections even 
with last year. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Bridge- 
port 10, Westchester-Stamford 6, New York City department stores 6, chain grocery 
stores no change. Employment and payrolls level with April. Unit sales volume 
of New York hotels even with last year. Grain receipts at the Port of New York 
22% below last May. Women’s clothing production estimated 15% below last 
year, orders for Fall goods encouraging. Textiles except rayon inactive, cotton 
prices weak. June—Fall orders on men’s clothing satisfactory. Collections slower 
than last year but better than in May. Warm weather aided retail sales. 


REGION 3: APR., 92.4 MAR., 97.0 APR. 1936, 86.6 


Apr.—Percentage department store changes from previous April: Syracuse -++9, 
Capital District +-1, Northern Section —9. May—Percentage retail trade increases 
over previous May: Albany 10, Binghamton 7, Utica 8, Syracuse 15; Gloversville 
down 5. Albany and Syracuse wholesale trade increased 159%. Department stores 
and women’s shops report increased volume from 12% to 15%. Binghamton 
industries booming; shoe factories leading. Major Utica and Syracuse industries 
continue at high levels; automotive supply industry off. Payrolls and production 
up at all points except Gloversville. Collections poor at Albany and Gloversville, 
elsewhere better than last year. JuNne—Syracuse retail trade somewhat below May, 
but 8% above last year. Labor trouble negligible. 


REGION 4: APR., 85.7 MAR., 91.8 APR. 1936, 79.1 
Apr.—Percentage department store increases over previous April: Buffalo 4, Roches- 
ter 3. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Buffalo 5, Elmira 
10, Rochester 5. Buffalo wholesale trade up 10%. Retail trade below expectations, 
largely because of cold, but department store sales up slightly. All Elmira indus- 
tries very active. Buffalo steel ingot industry operating near capacity. Payrolls and 
production above last year, biggest increases at Buffalo. Crop situation favorable, 
prices up 15%. Collections generally steady throughout the region. JuNeE— 
Rochester retail trade 4% below last year, Buffalo 5% above. Buffalo payrolls 
40% ahead of last year. 


REGION 5: APR., 87.2 MAR., 93.2 APR. 1936, 81.5 
Apr.—Northern New Jersey department store sales increased 5% over previous 
April. May—Newark retail trade increased 8% over previous May, department 
store sales up 5°. Wholesale trade up 129%. Newark industries working full 
time, electrical and heavy hardware production leading. Some labor trouble in 
textile mills, other lines not affected as yet. Building permits for the Newark area 
have decreased by 13°, but construction trades very active. Northern New Jersey 
bank debits increased 19%, Newark 8%, over last May. Payrolls and production 
above last year. Collections better. June—Retail sales reported by Merchants’ 
Association 12% ahead of last year. Labor trouble around Newark reduced pro- 
duction in many lines. 


REGION 6: APR., 89.9 MAR., 99.5 APR. 1936, 81.6 
Apr.—Percentage department store changes from previous April: Philadelphia +1, 
Scranton —6, Wilmington —9, Trenton +4, Harrisburg —10, Wilkes-Barre —5. 
May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Trenton 15, Philadelphia 
7, Reading 3, Wilkes-Barre 0, Williamsport 9, York 6, Harrisburg 0, Wilmington 8, 
Johnstown-Lancaster—Scranton—Allentown 10. Wholesale trade up 18% at Phila- 
delphia, Trenton industries 27°% above last year. Philadelphia production booming, 
Scranton mining employment off. Minor strikes throughout region had little effect 
on business. Collections poorer than last year at Scranton, better at Trenton and 
Philadelphia, elsewhere steady. JunE—Philadelphia retail sales reported 16% 
above last year. 
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REGION 7: APR., 99.4 MAR., 105.3 APR. 1936, 90.6 


Apr.—Department store sales changes from previous April: Pittsburgh +5%, 
Youngstown +33%, Wheeling —5°9%. May—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous May: Erie 8, Youngstown 0, Pittsburgh 5, Parkersburg 5, Charleston 10, 
Bluefield 10. Pittsburgh wholesale trade up in every line except shoes and clothing. 
Youngstown steel strike, Parkersburg shoe strike retarded local business. Early 
settlement of shoe strike expected. Chemical and glass plants in Charleston increas- 
ing volume. Payrolls and production above last year, except at Youngstown. 
Collections better than last year at Erie, Charleston, and Bluefield; steady elsewhere. 
June—Pittsburgh steel production 93% of capacity. Youngstown down to 38% 
because of strikes. Pittsburgh retail trade 8% ahead of last year, Erie 5%. 
) ) 

REGION 8: APR., 100.5 MAR., 109.4 APR. 1936, 84.9 
Apr.—Percentage department store increases over previous April: Cleveland ro, 
Toledo 11. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Cleveland 
10, Akron 11, Canton 4o, Lima 20, Toledo 5. Wholesale trade increases: Cleveland 
15, Toledo 12 with hardware and dry goods leading. Akron rubber production up 
to last year’s level following strike settlement. Steel production at Canton near 
peak until strike May 27. Farm prices continue high and bumper wheat crop ex- 
pected.. Payrolls up, 42% better than last year at Toledo. Collections even with 
previous May at Lima and Toledo, steady elsewhere. JuNne—Cleveland steel produc- 
tion down to 46% of capacity because of strikes, but effect not yet important in 


retail trade. Toledo retail sales even with last year. 


REGION 9: APR., 103.5 MAR., 114.3 APR. 1936, 93.2 
Apr.—Percentage department store increases over previous April: Cincinnati 10, 
Columbus 4. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Cin- 
cinnati 20, Lexington 32, Portsmouth 14, Dayton 15, Columbus 10, Zanesville 12, 
Springfield down 10. Wholesale trade increases: Cincinnati 20, Columbus tro. 
Many wage increases reported in Cincinnati; construction 50% ahead of last year. 
Steel production at Portsmouth slightly off. Columbus industries continue to 
Payrolls steady at Zanesville and Dayton, up at other points. 


report increases. 
June— 


Collections same as last year at Dayton and Zanesville, better elsewhere. 
Coal production and prices upset by steel strike, but Cincinnati retail trade very 


active. 


APR. 1936, 110.3 
New car regis 


REGION 10: APR., III.9 MAR., 120.5 
Apr.—Louisville department store sales 18% above last April. 
trations 40% below last year, lowest recording for any region. May—Retail trade 
5% larger than previous May at Terre Haute, 10% at Louisville, Evansville, In- 
dianapolis, and Fort Wayne. Wholesale trade up 10% at Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville, household and building supplies up 20%. Building permits down about 
20% at Fort Wayne. Mining and brewing industries off at Terre Haute, other 
industries reported upward trend. Payrolls and production above last year at Fort 
Wayne, Evansville, and Louisville, other points about even. Collections better at 
Louisville, elsewhere steady. JuNne—Indianapolis retail trade 1594 above last year’s 
level. Wholesale hardware 20%, dry goods 20% below 1936. 
REGION II: APR., 98.0 MAR., 109.6 APR. 1936, 90.8 
Apr.—Chicago department store sales 119% above previous April, wholesale elec- 
trical and hardware trades booming. May—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous May: Chicago 8, South Bend 13, Rockford 20, Peoria no change. Chicago 
wholesale trade even with last year. Furniture plants in Rockford tied up by strikes; 
payrolls and production down 10%. Chicago industries ahead of last May, but 
adverse effect of steel strike starting. Improved business conditions reported at 
Peoria; difficulty experienced in obtaining raw material. Collections generally 
steady, down slightly at Rockford. June—Chicago retail trade retarded by cold 
weather and post-holiday lull. Steel companies reported operations 80% of capacity, 
but strike tension caused general uneasiness. 


REGION 12: APR., 97.0 MAR., 101.3 APR. 1936, 89.5 
Apr.—Detroit department store sales increased 9% over previous April. Mayr— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Detroit 7, Grand Rapids 10, 
Saginaw 10. Wholesale trade increases: Detroit 7, Grand Rapids 10. Strikes 
throughout area had adverse effect. Detroit business far below expected levels; 
building at a standstill. Grand Rapids busy despite strikes, refrigerator and auto 
accessories output reaching all-time peak. Payrolls and production generally better 
than last year. Collections better at Grand Rapids, steady elsewhere. JUNE— 
Detroit retail trade reported 20% ahead of last year, wholesale trade 20°. Labor 
troubles punctured building boom and slowed up automobile industry. Continued 
strike in Grand Rapids caused retail trade to fall 109% below last year. 
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REGION 13: APR., 106.7 MAR., 110.5 APR. 1936, 05.3 
Apr.—Milwaukee department store sales increased 11°% over previous April. New 
car registrations increased 20% above last year and 39% over March, among highest 
percentages recorded. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: 
Milwaukce 10, Green Bay 15. Milwaukee wholesale trade up 5%. Green Bay paper 
mills still operating at capacity, orders two months ahead. Milwaukee metal trades 
less active, but large backlog still exists. Upper Michigan logging operations largely 
closed down by strikes. Crops appear favorable, some lack of moisture, but pros- 
pects considered good. Payrolls and production up. Collections better than last 
year at Milwaukee, steady elsewhere. JuNeE—Milwaukee retail trade reported fair 
despite labor troubles and poor weather. 


REGION I4: APR., 103.5 MAR., 99.1 APR. 1936, 94.3 
Apr.—Minneapolis department store sales down 2°% from previous April, rural 
retail sales up. May—Percentage retail trade changes from previous May: Minne- 
apolis —8, St. Paul +20, La Crosse 0, Fargo +5, Sioux Falls —4, Butte and Great 
Falls down. Minneapolis wholesale trade down 8%. La Crosse industries busy, 
labor trouble cleared up. Minneapolis flour and linseed milling off, furniture 
volume continues to increase. Montana copper production steady. Butte trading 
retarded by clerks’ strike. Crop prospects best in six years. Rural trade improving, 
outlook very favorable. Collections poorer in Montana, steady elsewhere. JUNE— 
St. Paul retail trade 20% above last year. Freak eighteen-inch snow in Dakotas and 
rain clsewhere. Crop prospects improved and farm machinery sales active. 

REGION I5: APR., 87.6 MAR., 83.2 APR. 1936, 87.5 
Apr.—Omaha department store sales 194 over previous April. New car registra- 
tions down 13%, well below United States average. May—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous May: Cedar Rapids +7, Davenport —10, Dubuque +10, 
Des Moines —8, Sioux City —12, Waterloo +10, Omaha —5. Iowa farm imple- 
ment sales and production up; Waterloo factories reached all-time high. Omaha 
and Sioux City livestock receipts and meat packing below last year. Payrolls and 
production down at Omaha, up at Lincoln, Waterloo, Dubuque, and Davenport; 
other points about the same as last year. Big corn and grain crop expected. Collec- 
tions steady at Lincoln, poor elsewhere. JuNneE—Cool weather and rain improved 
crop prospects but held retail trade even with last year’s level. 
REGION 16: APR., 94.6 MAR., 92.7 APR. 1936, 81.4 
Apr.—Percentage department store sales increases over previous April: St. Louis 12, 
Springfield 15. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: St. 
Louis 5, Springfield (IIl.) 5, Quincy 3, Springfield (Mo.) 16. St. Louis rural sales 
up, wholesale trade up 12°%. Railroad car production in St. Louis booming, best 
year since 1926. Payrolls and production up at Springfield, Ill., and St. Louis; 
durable goods industries leading. Building permits in St. Louis area showed 50% 
increase over last year. Collections better than last year at Springfield, IIl.; steady 
elsewhere. JuNne—Heavy rains slowed retail trade, but further improved crop pros- 
pects. Strikes in many industries around St. Louis held retail sales to last year’s level. 


REGION 17: APR., 97.4 MAR., 100.5 APR. 1936, QI.1 


Apr.—Percentage department store sales changes from previous April: Wichita +22, 
Kansas City —3, Oklahoma City +1. May—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous May: Kansas City —10, St. Joseph —8, Topeka +-2, Wichita 0, Oklahoma 
City +10, Tulsa +10. Kansas City wholesale trade up 4%. Oil production at 
Oklahoma City continues at high levels, prices holding. St. Joseph retail trade 
retarded by cold weather. Kansas City production up 15% after strike settlements 
but trade lags. Payrolls and production up at Kansas City and Tulsa, even at other 
points. Wheat crop in Oklahoma and Eastern Kansas in good condition. Collec- 
tions better than last year at Tulsa, steady elsewhere. JuNnE—Heavy rains improved 
crop prospects, slowed retail trade. Wichita retail volume 12% above last year. 


REGION 18: APR., 105.6 MAR., 109.6 APR. 1936, 101.1 


Apr.—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous April: Baltimore 1, 
Washington 7, Virginia even with last year. May—Percentage retail trade increases 
over previous May: Baltimore 12, Washington 2, Norfolk 8, Bristol 12, Richmond— 
Lynchburg—Roanoke 7. Wholesale trade increases: Baltimore 9, Norfolk 10, Rich- 
mond 12. Washington building permits increased 40% over last year. Construc- 
tion active at Roanoke and Norfolk, skilled labor scarce. Richmond paper mills, 
Lynchburg shoe factories rushed. Payrolls and production up at all points. Collec- 
tions generally better than last year. JuNne—Baltimore steel industry 76%, of 
capacity. Retail trade reported 10% above last year. 








ad 


REGION 19: APR., 103.5 MAR., 113.0 APR. 1936, 88.7 


Apr.—Percentage department store changes from previous April: North Carolina 
—1, South Carolina +4. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: 
Asheville 7, Winston-Salem 10, Charlotte 5, Raleigh 5, Wilmington 2, Charleston 
10, Columbia 12, Greenville 20. Wilmington wholesale trade up 5%. Textile and 
hosiery mills at Winston-Salem and Columbia operating near capacity. Labor 
trouble expected in Raleigh textile plants. Payrolls and production steady at Charles- 
ton, up at all other points. Excellent tobacco and fruit crop anticipated. Prices so 
far very satisfactory. Collections better than last year at Columbia, steady elsewhere. 
Junr—Charleston, S. C., retail trade reported 18% above last year, wholesale 


groceries 15%. 


REGION 20: APR., 108.2 MAR., 117.5 APR. 1936, QI.I 


Apr.—Percentage department -store sales increases over previous April: Atlanta 7, 
Birmingham 6. May—Percentage retail trade changes from previous May: Atlanta 
+10, Augusta—-Columbus—Montgomery-Savannah +5, Macon —4, Birmingham 
4-13, Mobile—Knoxville 0, Chattanooga—Nashville —10. Wholesale trade increases: 
Birmingham 5, Atlanta 0, Augusta cotton mills on full time, building material pro- 
duction active. Labor troubles at Columbus and Knoxville. Settlement of Birming- 
ham coal strike increased payrolls and sales. Collections better than last year at 
Birmingham and Montgomery, steady elsewhere. JuNne—Atlanta department store 
sales reported 17°% above last year. Large Federal Negro housing project opened. 
Birmingham retail trade estimated 12°% above last year, labor troubles expected. 


REGION 21: APR., 120.5 APR. 1936, 106.4 


Apr.—New car registrations for April were 10% ahead of last year and 46% above 
the March figure, the largest monthly increase for any region. May—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous May: Jacksonville 5, Miami 5, Tampa 10. Whole- 
sale trade increases: Jacksonville 10, Tampa 13. Jacksonville lumber industry work- 
ing full time. Tampa cigar industry down. Construction at Miami 10% ahead of 
last May, food wholesalers’ volume off seasonally. Payrolls and production about 
even with last year. Citrus sales holding; grapefruit prices advancing. Collections 
steady at Miami, better elsewhere. June—Jacksonville retail trade 5°4 ahead of 
last year, wholesale off 10°%%. Southern Florida retail trade declining seasonally. 


MAR., I15.0 


REGION 22: APR., 98.7 MAR., 112.8 APR. 1936, 84.0 


Apr.—Percentage department store sales changes from previous April: Memphis 
+4, Little Rock +8, Fort Smith —11. May—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous May: Memphis 10, Fort Smith 15, Little Rock no change. Memphis whole- 
sale trade up 20%. Unsettled labor conditions depressed Fort Smith industries, 
furniture production off 25°%%. Memphis building permits 50% below last year. 
Crop condition good and prices so far favorable. Payrolls and production above last 
year at Memphis, about even at Little Rock and down at Fort Smith. Collections 
about even at Fort Smith, better at Memphis, and Little Rock. Juns—Memphis 
retail trade stronger, particularly apparel lines. Department store sales reported 
20% above last year, wholesale dry goods even with last year. 

APR. 1936, 85.9 


REGION 23: APR., 97.3 MAR., 103.0 


Apr.—New Orleans department store sales increased 3°% over last year. Bank debits 
increased 30% over last year, next to highest increase recorded. May—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous May: New Orleans +10, Jackson —5, Meridian 
—6. New Orleans wholesale trade up 159%. Oil production up in Louisiana, Jand 
values increasing. Textile production continues active at Meridian but fluctuating 
prices affecting lumber shipments. Crops in better condition than last year and 
prices much higher. Payrolls and production up at New Orleans and Meridian, 
about the same at Jackson. Collections better than last year at Meridian, steady 
elsewhere. JuneE—New Orleans retail trade 18° above last year. Southern pine 
lumber orders 19°% below last year, shipments 4° below. 
REGION 24: APR., I10.9 MAR., III.0 APR. 1936, 94.0 
Apr.—Percentage department store sales increases over previous April: Dallas 14, 
Houston 10. May—Percentage retail trade changes from previous May: Dallas +15, 
Fort Worth +18, Amarillo-—Lubbock—-Waco-San Antonio—Shreveport +-10, Austin 
+5, Houston +15, Beaumont 0, Wichita Falls —5, El Paso —10. Wholesale trade 
increases: Dallas 12, Houston 18, Fort Worth 15. Oil production very active, new 
fields opening in North Texas. Crops in good condition. Payrolls and production 
down at El Paso, up in other Texan cities; about even elsewhere. Collections poorer 
than last year at El Paso, steady elsewhere. June—Dallas retail trade reported 
15% above last year despite unfavorable weather and comparison with heavy tourist 
trade at opening of exposition last year. 
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REGION ccccccccccccccces U.S. I 2 3 

ATMS ZOSF ccc cssscas 4.7 85.3 83.3 )2.4 
DEREEN, SET. 6s sico nese vers 103.2 94-5 87.0 97.0 
February, 1937 .+.<s.00 ny 97.2 94.8 88.8 96.2 
January, 1937. ..... eee 100.0 96.8 gl 101.5 
DECEIT, 8096... 034.0000 101.8 91.9 91.6 95-5 
PEED Ses 5s0s cucakse sans 15 16 7 18 

April, 2037... ba 87.6 94.6 97.4 105.6 
ne ae 7 “* 83.2 92.7 100.5 109.6 
February, 1937. $4.4 94.9 99.1 105.9 
January, 1937.... 88.5 99.0 103.6 108.4 
December, 1696... 2.5... 95.7 97.8 102.2 109.7 


27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE | | 


ee — 7 - — 140 


REGION 25: APR., 113.6 MAR., 119.6 APR. 1936, 104.4 
Apr.—Denver department store sales 149% larger than last year. New car registra- 
tions down 26% from previous April, next to lowest recording. May—Denver 
trade increases over previous May: retail 10, wholesale 9. Albuquerque retail trade 
about even with last year. Denver building permits more than 100% ahead of Jast 
year. Albuquerque industries very busy; lumber mills near capacity. Construction 
steadily increasing. Good fruit crop expected in spite of severe storms, farm prices 
satisfactory. Payrolls and production up throughout region. Collections better than 
last year at Denver, but poorer at Albuquerque. June—Denver retail trade 8%, 
above last year, wholesale trade 69%. Freak June snowstorm expected to destroy 


insect pests. 


REGION 26: APR., 101.3 MAR., 105.6 APR. 1936, 92.2 


Apr.—Salt Lake City department store sales decreased 3% from previous April. 
Bank debits increased 23°94 over last year, among most substantial gains. May— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous year: Salt Lake City 10, Boise 10. 
Salt Lake City wholesale trade increased 9°4. Metal mines and smelters continue 
to increase production, now 20°% over last year. Utah lead ore deposits continue to 
be mined in abundance, quality is inferior. Salt Lake City building permits showed 
an increase of 85% over last year. Range and crop conditions generally favorable, 
more rain needed. Payrolls up throughout region. Production up at Salt Lake City, 
about the same as last year at Boise. Collections steady. June—No report available. 


REGION 27: APR., 99.0 MAR., 105.5 APR. 1936, 93-1 


Apr.—Percentage department store sales increases over previous April: Scattle 1, 
Portland 1. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Seattle 10, 
Spokane 3, Portland 18. Wholesale trade increases: Seattle 12, Portland 25. Labor 
unrest retarded Seattle trade, lumbering and fishing industries affected. Many 
canneries expected to close down. Tacoma box industry strike settled; plants operat- 
ing at capacity. Farm prices very favorable, good wheat crop expected. Payrolls 
and production up. Collections better than last year at Seattle and Portland, even 
at Spokane. June—Seattle retail trade 6°% above last year, showing effect of 
Western Union and ferryboat strikes which hampered all trade. Portland retail 
trade up 22%, lumber shipments increased. 





REGION 28: APR., 99.1 MAR., 98.7 APR. 1936, 96.8 


Apr.—San Francisco department store sales decreased 1% from previous April, 
Oakland no change. May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: 
San Francisco 8, Fresno 5, Oakland and Sacramento no change. San Francisco 
wholesale trade up 20°%. San Francisco manufacturers reported big improvement 
over last year. Sporadic strikes throughout this region (San Francisco's sixteen ]ead- 
ing hotels tied up by strike) have retarded trade. Construction around Sacramento 
very active. Crop conditions only fair, will be late because of frost. Collections 
about even with last year. June—San Francisco retail trade spotty. Industrial 
activity and unfilled orders less impressive but satisfactory. Hotel strike spreading 
to more hotels, no settlement in sight. 


REGION 29: APR., 103. MAR., 103.1 APR. 1936, 93.1 
Apr.—Los Angeles department store sales increased 5° over previous April. 
May—Percentage retail trade increases over previous May: Los Angeles 8, San Diego 
10, Phoenix 5. Los Angeles wholesale trade up 15%, with hardware and houschold 
equipment making large gains. Cold weather throughout region retarded retail 
buying. Aviation and oil industries around Los Angeles continue at high levels. 
All Phoenix mines busy. San Diego construction trades very active; ship building 
booming. Payrolls and production up at all points. Collections better than Jast 
year at Los Angeles and San Diego but down slightly at Phoenix. June—Los 
Angeles department store sales reported 10°94 above last year, building boom has 
leveled off. Movie industry not seriously hampered by strike. 


BaROMETERS, DECEMBER, 1936-APRIL, 1937 


4 
85.7 
o1.d 
gI.2 
95-7 
92.5 


19 
103.5 
109.9 


120.5 
111.7 


5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 
07.2 89.9 99.4 100.5 103.5 111.9 98.0 97.0 100.7 103.5 
3.2 99.5 105.8 109.4 114.3 120.5 109.6 101.3 110.5 99.1 
91.6 89.3 100.8 103.9 110.2 09.3 103.8 102.4 106.1 99.9 
90.7 90.3 99.2 101.0 101.1 101.7 112.2 104.4 EIN: 101.9 
95.6 038.3 103.5 101.8 107.1 112.0 108.4 99.6 105.8 102.9 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
108.2 120.5 098.7 97-3 110.9 113.6 101.3 99.0 99.1 103.0 
117.5 115.0 112.8 103.0 1i1.0 119.6 105.6 105.5 98.7 103.1 
114.0 115.3 93.5 90.2 110.6 118.2 102.4 94.3 100.2 102.0 
115.7 121.6 99-5 103.2 114.6 112.9 98.1 94.6 99.9 101.1 
113.3 109.5 107.6 111.9 114.6 119.2 08.7 101.0 107.9 108.9 












































| Number oF FaILures 
| 
1937 1936 1935 1934 
January ... 811 1,077 1,146 1,317 
February .. 721 856 956 1,017 
March .... 820 946 940 ~=—:1,069 
April ..... 786 830 =1,083 1,020 
May nice See 832 1,004 942 
Mic.<0<c oS Se. oe 
JOR oe cies 639 go2 870 
August .... 655 884 872 
September . 586 787 771 
October .. ie 611 1,056 1,039 
November 688 898 882 
December 692 gio 933 
Toral“U-s. 9,185 11,510 11,724 





SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


LIABILITIES OF FAILURES * 





1937 1936 1935 1934 
January ... 8,661 18,104 14,603 29,035 
February .. 9,771 14,089 15,217 16,772 
March 10,922 16,271 15,361 24,002 
April ..... 8,906 14,157 16,529 22,871 
May 8,364 15,375 14,339 20,787 
June .. 9,177 12,918 20,591 
i a 9,904 16,523 16,555 
August 8,271 13,266 15,703 
September 9,819 17,002 15,552 
October .. . 8,266 17,185 16,973 
November 11,532 14,384 14,376 
December 12,288 15,686 16,981 
Total U. S. 147,253 183,013 230,198 


*In thousands of dollars. 


Dwun’s Insotvency INpeEx t 











1937 1936 1935 1934 
January... <<. 46.0 62.8 66.7 77.0 
February ...... 48.4 56.4 66.0 67.3 
Mare). ..<5<.31s 44.9 53.0 55.0 60.4 
yi Veena 46.4 50.3 63.5 62.4 
May .. 45-4 46.3 58.8 55.4 
WNGK eon cccx ce wee 44-5 57-5 58.4 
ONG as wicere'oress 38.2 52.8 51.2 
ARGS oa 36.2 49.8 49.5 
September ..... 33-4 50.0 48.8 
October .. 35-9 61.8 60.7 
November 44-3 59-4 55.8 
December ..... 42.6 53.3 56.6 
Monthly Average 46.2 45.3 57.9 58.6 


+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 





ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial fail- 

ures increased in May to the highest 
monthly figure so far this year, with 
834 reported, compared with 786 in 
April and 811 in January, usually the 
high point of each year. The failure of 
the record to follow the usual seasonal 
decline now brings the level up to that 
of a year ago, when failures totalled 
832. Current liabilities, however, are 
much lower than those involved in the 
same number of failures last year. 

The weekly failure reports for the 
last three months have been amazingly 
uniform, varying, with few exceptions, 
only five or less cases from 190 a week. 
The division of these weekly figures 
into months and the adjustment for 
variation in number of working days 
and firms in business have resulted in 
the insolvency index showing a slight 
monthly variation. The May figure 
declined to 45.4 from 46.4 in April. 
With the same number of failures re- 
corded as last May, the index stands 
slightly below that of a year ago be- 
cause there has been an increase in the 


MAY FAILURES EQUAL TO A YEAR AGO 


number of firms in business. The level 
of the index since March has been well 
above what it should be were failures 
following the usual Spring down- 
ward trend. Each successive month 
strengthens therefore the presumption 
that failures definitely reached their 
low point last year. 

The trend of the very large failures 


with liabilities of $100,000 and over is 
still downward. This month the num- 
ber dropped again to four, the lowest 
number on record, reached only once 
before in January of this year. In the 
first five months of 1934, 213, or 10 per 
cent of all failures were very large com- 
panies; in the same period of 1935, 109, 
or 5 per cent were large; in 1936, 92, or 


MonTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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FarmLures IN FEDERAL RESERVE 


Districts 
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1936 1937 


Fartures By Divisions oF INpustry—May, 1937 AND 1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 








MANUFACTURING May 
1937 
BGGGS: 2 actarcaesunatirs secs Mostar 37 
NE aca ste Sheath ans aware ye 39 
BOLeSt PEOOUCES 5s 6565 ,5.4-d os sae eee o> 16 
Paper, Printing and Publishing. ...... 14 
Chemicals and Drugs............... 3 
PE sect ase rand orate cocaine We ata taahs 5 
Leather and Leather Products........ 5 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products...... Cf 
EOE CARU SE e555 loci Shoe sf ounca ae Wows 6 
ACRE 5 osc. on teeta thr nce wiio aeinisieals 5 
Transportation Equipment........... 3 
EON ciety Par ait Sorgdyckom hotels 13 
Total Manufactarine =... 256 so:6.50dee 153 
Per cent of month’s total. ........045 « FB 
WHOLESALE TRADE 

Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ..... 34 
Clothing and Furnishings............ 6 
Dry Goods and Textiles............. 3 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. 4 
Chemicals:and Drags... «5.5 0.5 <6 006s 4 
RUS mano nt cross cations kan Oe eae I 
Automotive Products. ........s0s0 7 | 
Speols Owses oso bs oocsctek cows ees 5 
PRUNE os bis <5 inn 5 ected ona erinricTa ie ohaete ois 22 
Total Wholesale Trade. ............. 86 
Per cent of month’s total... ......006 10.3 

RETAIL TRADE 
REGINA ifics.e o' gc totus eine Wea ie ncaa tate 174 
Farm Supplies, General Stores........ 28 
General Merchandise...........0000 ox 
BATA AL GN 2 ctl ok exci Neots ens Meta neeohchags g2 
Furniture, Houschold Furnishings..... 2. 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. 2 
Automotive Products. ............+. 43 
PPMP ALI ANIES 5 ioc ai-c Rosters eras ooo OES 48 
OMNIS ef Sccteca ic azsre esos Mmwonneniee 36 
POTN OOINOR So 55.2%s;0 sia Groat o eiah simvats waters 28 
otal Metal Trade os 66s oo 6 ete 518 
Per cent of month’s total........0000 62.1 

CONSTRUCTION 
General: Contractors 6-6. 66646 Sa daes 9 
Carpenters and Builders, <:..0.<.¢<55 «4 9 
3uilding Sub-contractors............ 32 
ther Comtractors:. occ dcae'e ls 
Total Goastracnon «46 os sscns seas si 50 
Per cent of month’s total.......0+04+ 6.0 

COMMERCIAL SERVICE 

Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors.......... 6 
Haulage, Buses; LanissiGte =... «/<0'60:010<0% 8 
Rae ccc Oreos eka ane 
TEOAMARAES? cfs. c8a. oa ww aerate te aeons I 
CRIES a. a ccrslo an ose es ae see S241 5 5 
PINE ic nauty: ae ere ee RYO ISIE A SOE y 
Total Commercial Service..........++ 27 
Per cent of month’s total..........4. 3-2 
Testal Vinited Sites .o:6s as -cocss wives o» 834 
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Apr. May 
1937 1936 
859 389 
283 406 
270 264 j 
86 374 ; 
99 90 
7 94 
144 108 
61 4 t 
73 124 
74 128 
65 517 
211 211 
2,165 2,709 
24.3 17.6 : 
416 504 
41 8 
23 44 57 
57 129 397 
ae 35 2 
13 26 100 
145 35 69 
61 55 4 
a7 264 261 
1,045 1,423 
11.8 9-3 
761 1,192 
427 171 
148 165 
482 656 
177 254 
318 439 
341 548 
276 1,746 
184 408 i 
199 354 
35313 5933 
by he 38.6 
71 295 
1,401 4,061 
267 167 
204 293 
1,943 4,816 
21.8 31.3 
73 48 
97 56 ee 
109 240 ! 
109 27 
20 18 \ 
32 105 
j 
440 494 
4-9 3:2 
8,906 15,375 
































5 per cent; and in 1937, 36, or 2 per 
cent. It should be remembered in this 
connection that since June, 1934, the 
77-B provisions for reorganization have 
saved a great many large companies 
from the bankruptcy courts. 

With the total number of failures 
the same as last May it is interesting to 
observe the changes in the various in- 
dustry groups. 


Per Cent 

May, 1937 May, 1936 Change 

Manufacturing 153 146 + 2 
Wholesale Trade.. . 86 72 +19 
Retail Trade...... 518 S33 — 3 
Construction ..... 50 46 + 4 
Commercial Service 27 35 —23 
otal ict: :) "Sax 832 0 


The relations of manufacturing and 
retail trade have not changed to any 
appreciable degree. Within the manu- 
facturing total, however, failures in 
foods, textiles, and forest products are 
higher than a year ago. Within retail 
trade, foods, and apparel are un- 
changed, products allied to the building 
industry have decreased, drug store 
failures have dropped significantly, but 
restaurants, including bars, show a 
large increase. With the exception of 
foods and building materials, the 
wholesale trade increases were general 
throughout the field. Commercial ser- 
vice failures are now lower, but no 
definite trends are evident. 

Turning to a comparison of the cur- 
rent month with April, the increase 
was noticeably among manufacturers 
of women’s dresses and millinery in the 
New York district, and among retailers 
of groceries, furniture, drugs, and res- 
taurants and garages in the Boston, 
Richmond, Chicago, and Kansas City 
districts. 

There was a slight increase in the 
proportion of failures with liabilities of 
from $5,000 to $25,000 in each of the 
three largest industry groups, whereas 
last month the increase was among the 
very small companies. 


Per Cent 

Liabilities May, 1937 May, 1936 Change 
Under $5,000...... 368 343 +7 
$5,000-$25,000 ... 411 389 + 6 
$25,000-$100,000 .. 51 86 —4I 
$100,000 and over.. 4 14 —72 


tas Soi tee : 832 o 





Faitures By INDUSTRIAL Groups AND SIZE OF LIABILITIES 
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The increase in failures in May was 
slightly more apparent in the large 
cities as a whole than in the balance of 
the country, although Chicago and 
Detroit were the only cities to show 
appreciable net increases. Failures de- 
creased in New York City. 








Federal Reserve Jan.-May Jan.-May Per Cent 
Districts 1937 1936 Change 
(21) ee eee 67 120 —44 
St. LOWS. ccc 320 19! —37 
Minneapolis . d 85 116 —27 
Cieveland 297 343 —I19 
San Francisco - 425 514 —I17 
OMG. oss ccs 377 445 —I5 
Philadelphia .... 210 246 —I5 
New York....... 4,282 1,472 —13 
Kansas City . 185 201 — 8 
Chicago’......-. 556 545 +1 
Richmond . . . 236 218 + 8 
AUG: ocd “ESS 130 +22 
Total . 20.63 1.3 SOGe 4,541 —I13 
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Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures declined from 
eighty-seven in April to eighty in May, 
with liabilities dropping from $438,000 
to $351,000. The May figure is con- 
siderably lower than the 101 failures of 
last May, and approaches the low point 
of last year, which occurred in August, 
when there were only seventy-eight 
failures. Liabilities at that time, how- 
ever, were over $1,000,000. The cur- 
rent failures included fewer among 
manufacturing and retail trade, but in- 
creased numbers in wholesale trade. 
The decreases were all in the sections 
of the country outside the large cities. 
Toronto reported increased failures. 


Note: In Dun's Statistica, Review there are published 
more detailed failure statistics by States, large cities, in- 
dustrial divisions, and size of liabilities. 




















77-B CASES AUGMENT FAILURE FIGURES 


a an extremely large num- 
ber of cases in March, applica- 
tions for corporate reorganization ap- 
pear to have steadied again. The May 
figure of fifty-two cases is an increase 
of only one over the fifty-one cases in 
April. The present level is slightly 
higher than a year ago, although much 
lower than two years ago. It is inter- 
esting to note that May, 1935, was the 
last high month in which applications 
averaged more than twenty a week. 
From that time on there was a grad- 
ual, though not uninterrupted, de- 
crease in cases until the low point in 


September, 1936. 


77-B APPLICATIONS BY Main Divisions 


oF InpusTRY—May, 1937 AND 1936 











May April May 
1937 1937 1936 
Manufacturing ........ 13 20 25 
Wholesale Trade Say 6 6 
Rietarl Attade...5. 5363 5c nes 10 7 3 
Ganstriction.............. ty) r) 3 
Commercial Service 6 I 3 
riers") 2.2. 5.35 14 17 6 
Tol .... 52 51 46 
(*) Not included in tabulation of commercial failures, 
such as real estate and investment companies. 


The distribution of cases among in- 
dustry groups is unusual this month. 
Manufacturing cases, which usually 
comprise about 4o per cent of all cases, 


MonTHLY TREND OF 


MAY LEVEL UNCHANGED FROM APRIL 


accounted for only a quarter, while 
wholesale and retail cases, which have 
been steadily increasing since the first 
of the year, increased their proportion 
and ranked above that of manufac- 
turing. . 

Most of the manufacturing cases oc- 
curred in foods, textiles, and forest 
products. Wholesale trade cases were 
scattered. In retail trade furniture, 
drugs, and restaurants were well repre- 
sented. Trucking and bus companies 
accounted for the commercial service 
cases. 

A survey of the thirty-eight commer- 
cial and industrial cases by age shows 
that half of them were new businesses 
started since 1929, and half were well- 
established concerns. The following 
table shows the dates when the firms 
in the various industry groups were 


first established. 


Before 

Industry Group 1930-1936 1900-1929 1900 
Manufacturing : 5 4 4 
Wholesale Trade... 3 4 2 
Retail Trade 6 2 2 
Commercial Service 5 I o 
Ce | Se ate 19 II 8 


Of the eight enterprises started prior 
to 1900, one has retained its original 
form and family control until the pres- 
ent time; four were succeeded by their 
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present corporate form between 1921 
and 1926; and three remained un- 
changed until 1932 when two were 
sold and the other reorganized. 

As a group, the wholesale companies 
applying for reorganization this month 
are much more firmly established busi- 
nesses than usual, and may be worthy 
of comment. The two oldest com- 
panies, which started before 1900, have 
had very similar experiences. They 
are both substantially capitalized with 
all the stock held by officers who have 
been in the business all their lives. 
Both are closely allied to the building 
industry, and until the slump in con- 
struction were successful. Three others 
have been relatively successful for from 
ten to twenty years, but with small 
capitalization, around $25,000, have 
not been able to withstand any pro- 
longed curtailment in business and 
drain on working capital. 


77-B AppLicaTions By MontTHs 














NuMBER 

1937 1936 1935 1934 
January . 32 84* 104* ; 
February 45 71 74 
Marth: 2:3. 82* 50 84 
BS «cus 51 51* 112 
May Ce! 46 135" at 
PUNO. Snake oat. ee 59 65 104 
PEN vse recicoiny a 41* 82 93 
Argust 5. ....<<+ 33 95* 102* 
September .... 29 51 62 
October si” 95* 73 
November 34 44 100* 
December 39* 79* 97 
5} De =| a 588 1,020 631** 

* Five-week month. ** Seven months. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE 

1937 1936 1935 1934 
January .. 8.0 16.8 20.8 ries 
February , IT2 17.5 18.5 
March: 2... «4. 16.4 73:6 21.0 
hh 0): | a ee 12.8 10.0 28.0 
May . 13.0 11.5 26.6 aise 
June oe 14.8 16.3 25.7 
MUGS ats acs 8.2 19.8 23.3 
August 8.3 18.8 20.4 
September .... 7.0 12.8 15.3 
Octeper «62: 10.2 18.8 18.0 
November .... 8.5 11.0 20.0 
December . . .. 7.8 19.3 23.3 
ie! Sree TIE 19.4 20.8 

a 19 3 7 
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January .... 


February 


March «is 


April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October .. 
November 
December . 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in 


Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 


(Millions of dollars) 





Monthly ‘ 
1937 1936 1935 
ics, Oa 25,262 23,519 
an 23,718 22,065 19,108 
icis 29,412 26,610 245354 
26,086 24,711 22,809 
23,951 22,473 22,908 
Soetals 26,148 22,392 
24,918 24,100 
21,269 222153 
23,927 20,986 
25,852 24,076 
245554 22,241 
31,153 24,089 


“Dun’s Srarisricar Review" 


c——Daly Averages 


1937 
1,089.0 
1,078.1 
1,089.3 
1,003.3 

958.0 


1936 
971.6 
959-3 

1,023.4 
950.4 
898.9 

1,005.7 
958.4 
818.0 
957: 
994- 

1,116. 


1,198. 


TS ed) oe! 








1935 
904.0 
868. 
936. 
877. 
881 
895. 
926.9 
826.4 
874.4 
926.0 
967.0 
963.6 


SRW 

















: 298,942 272,895 987.6 904.0 
Building Permit Values—215 Cities 
By Geographical Groups 
May May Change April Change 
Groups: 1937 1936 P.Ce 1937 P. Ce. 
New England....... $6,534,913 $5,034,369 + 30.0 $10,601,353 — 38.3 
Middle Atlantic...... 28,913,887 28,252,454 + 2.3 39,218,867 — 26.3 
South Atlantic....... 11,997,505 8,835,879 + 35.8 10,410,017. + 15.2 
Bast Centrale... cscs 17,783,272 13,374,999 + 33.0 21,278,485 — 16.4 
South Central 10,046,409 7,674,460 + 30.9 9,821,739 + 2.3 
West Central ........ 4,843,709 4,264,021 + 13.6 6,300,116 — 23.1 
Mountain 2,604,894 1,254,482 +107.7 2,383,838 + 9.3 
Pacific 15,556,265 13,819,932 + 12.6 17,529.353 — II.3 
hota: 5S: $98,280,854 $82,510,596 + 19.1 $117,543.768 — 16.4 
New York City $19,346,563 $18,292,682 + 5.8 $27,110,582 — 28.6 
Outside N. Y. C. $78.934,291 $64,217,914 + 22.9 $90,433,186 — 12.7 
World Visible Wheat Supplies 
(Thousands of bushels) 
Total 
U.S: U.S. Total U.S. U.K.* America 
East of Pacific and Canada and Conti- and 
1937 Rockies Coast Canada both Coasts Afloat nent * Europe 
Apt 4. 262s 5,839 82,568 123,622 79,000 5,200 198,822 
Apr. 10 33,917 5.057 80,927 120,501 66,500 5,900 192,901 
Apr. 17 32,625 5.476 77,934 116,035 67,100 6,200 189,335 
Apr. 24 29,715 5,087 75,075 110,477 66,700 6,100 183,277 
May 1 27,102 4,606 72,230 103,938 62,500 5,200 171,638 
May 8 245445 45545 68,326 97,316 60,600 5,100 163,016 
May 15 21,943 45439 64,151 90,533 57,300 5,700 153,533 
May 22 20,128 3,953 60,689 84,770 56,000 5,300 146,070 
May 29 18,184 3,851 58,088 80,123 54,000 5,700 139,823 
June 5 16,017 3,701 55.315 75,033 51,800 6,400 133,233 
June 12 14,050 3233 51,320 68,603 49,000 6,600 124,203 


l 


* Reported by Broomhall. 





Dun & Bradstreet 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index 





June 1, May 1, 
Groups: 1937 1937 
Breadstufts $0.1531 $0.1619 
Livestock 4024 4054 
Provisions 2.9416 2.9107 
Fruits 12363 2375 
Hides and Leather 1.2313 1.2463 
Textiles 3.0827 3.2596 
Metals 8979 8991 
Coal and Coke -O119 .o118 
Oils ‘ ‘ .6713 6540 
Naval Stores 1196 1196 
Building Materials -1274 -1347 
Chemicals and Drugs 8436 8436 
Miscellaneous -6183 6317 
Total All $11.3374 $11.5159 
(First of Month) 1937 1936 

January $11.1360 $10.3641 
February ...... . 11.2320 10.0204 
MIG. cc ae ss . 114.3494 9.9196 
April 11.8150 9.8541 
May .. iexwtiebua iRSSe 9.8191 
June or 11.3374 9.7374 
POR ans ree ee 9.8538 
August 10.1445 
September ......... 10.1907 
Cato bee. o oes ees 10.2716 
November ......... 10.2214 
December ....... 10.7895 


$11.3976 $10.0989 





Monthly Average 


Dun’s Index Number 


of Wholesale Commodity Prices 


June 1, May 1, 

Groups: 1937 1937 
Breadstuffs $38.018  $39.873 
Meat 23.649 23.984 
Dairy and Garden 20.609 20.892 
Other Food 18.751 18.868 
Clothing 34.945 35-513 
Metals 25-523 25-503 


40.021 40.348 


Miscellaneous 








Total All 


$201.516 $204.981 


(First of Month) 1937 1936 
January $206.544 $178.063 
February .. 203.206 179.045 
March 205.177 179.601 
April ee 205.550 173.649 
WER 3c heen ue 204.981 173.485 
June 201.516 172.136 
PAWS a6 cans eens 178.240 
August eer a 181.878 
September ..<- 2... 182.498 
CRUE. fu See ee Ate oe 183.153 
November ......... 184.397 
December 192.959 








Monthly Average $204.496 $179.925 























THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Department Store Stocks 


80 Ha na - - —- HS, 


1923-25 














1937 





1933 1934 1935 1936 


DEPARTMENT StTorE Stocks INDEX, END oF MontTH, JANUARY 1933— 
APRIL 1937, SEASONALLY ApyustED—Federal Reserve Board—Department 
store stocks increased from the middle of last year until February. 


IGURES showing the growth of merchandise inven- 

tories in stores are of especial interest to those who 
watch carefully changes in business activity. The index 
computed by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System is based on the dollar value of department store 
stocks at the end of the month as reported by about 350 
stores. 

From July 1936 this seasonally adjusted index rose rather 
sharply from 64 to 76 in February 1937, and remained at 
that figure for March and April. Sales figures from ap- 
proximately the same sources compiled in a seasonally 
adjusted index varied from g1 and 86 in July and August 
1936, to 93 in January, March, and April 1937. The two 
high months of the ten-month period were November 1936, 
94, and February 1937, 95. In both indexes the 1923-1925 
monthly average equals 100. 

The April 1937 adjusted index figures are: for stocks 77 
per cent and for sales 85 per cent of the April 1929 adjusted 
index figures. Inventories have not gone as far toward 
1929 levels as have sales even though they have climbed 
rapidly within the last year. 


Gold 


THE AMOUNT OF GOLD today in the hands of the United 
States Government is the largest that has ever been in the 
possession of a single government. The figures make news 
for the tabloid newspaper reader who cannot see the use 
of taking gold out of one hole in the ground and putting 
it into another, as well as for the government officials, 
economists, bankers, and business men who study the 
reasons for this phenomenon and its effect upon our 
economic health. 
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Before the war, in 1913, the gold reserves of the govern- 
ments and central banks of all countries except Russia 
(for which present data is not available) stood at about 
$7,000,000,000 (present value of the dollar) of which there 
was held in this country slightly over 30 per cent. 

At the end of April 1937 (for a slightly changed list of 
countries, with the U. S. S. R. excluded) the gold reserves 
of the world’s central banks and governments had in- 
creased over three times to some $23,000,000,000. Of that, 
this country’s holdings were $11,800,000,000 or slightly over 
half. The accompanying chart shows the steady growth 
in this country’s holdings since the change in the gold 
content of the dollar on January 31, 1934. The figures 
do not include the $500,000,000 (April 30)—more since— 
carried in the inactive account. 

The war and the consequent years of European disorder 
are generally given the credit for the flow of capital and 
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1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Monetary Gop Stock, U. S. TREAsuURY—ENp oF THE MONTH, JANUARY 
1933—APRIL 1937—The April 1937 total of $11,800,000,000 represents 
about half the gold held by the world's governments and central banks. 


of gold to this country. Gold production has increased 
rapidly during the last few years, climbing from a 1929 
world total of 19,600,000 fine ounces to a world total of 


35»300,000 in 1936. 
Electrical Goods 


For THE FIRST quarter of 1937, the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association’s reports of “electrical goods, 
new orders booked” reached $276,190,531, an all-time high 
for the first quarter of the year and a figure exceeded only 
twice, in the second and third quarters of 1929. Orders for 
the first three months of 1937 are 80 per cent ahead of the 
same three months of 1936 and nearly five times the figure 
for the lowest quarter on record, January-March 1933. 

In some cases, new orders booked are indicative of pro- 
duction activity for a considerable period of time (orders 
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NEW ORDERS 
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1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
SLECTRICAL Goops, New OrbDERS, QUARTERLY, First QUARTER 1933— 
‘iRstT QUARTER 1937—National Electrical Manufacturers Assoctation— 

The most recent figure is the highest for any quarter-year since 1929. 
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received for large generating equipment sometimes require 
more than a year to fill), whereas in the case of other 
products, shipment occurs immediately upon receipt of the 
order. 


Advertising Agencies 


Just How concENTRATED is the advertising agency business 
both geographically and in the larger agencies is brought 
out in a recent report of the 1935 United States Census of 
Business. The report covers returns from 1,212 establish- 
ments that contract for space or other advertising media 
and place the advertising for the client on a commission or 
fee basis. This is the first census in which this classifica- 
tion has been applied. 

The 1,212 establishments include branches; 1,089 com- 
panies are represented with revenue receipts of $70,840,000; 
13,039 employees; a total payroll of $41,186,000; and total 
operating expenses of $61,643,000. 

Of the 1,212 establishments, the 358 in New York State 
constitute 29.5 per cent of the national totalf employ 47.8 
per cent of all agency employees and pay out 54.3 per cent 
of the country’s advertising agency payrolls. Illinois comes 
second with 143 agencies (11.8 per cent). 

Analysis of billing data from 978 companies showed that 
fifteen agencies with billings of over $5,000,000 received 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES, NUMBER, AND PERCENTAGE OF REVENUE, GROUPED 
BY Bittincs—Census of Business: 1935—The seventy agencies with billings 
of over $1,000,000 received 69.3 per cent of the revenue. 











44.2 per cent of the revenue of all agencies (see accompany- 
ing chart). Reports from these 978 companies showed that 
revenue varied upward as an average percentage of billings 
from 14.1 per cent for the agencies with billings of over 
$5,000,000 to 18.4 per cent for the 867 agencies with billings 
under $500,000. 


Corporate Income 


STATISTICS OF CORPORATE income compiled from corpora- 
tion income tax returns are valuable because they are all- 
inclusive. They are not available promptly; the first tabula- 
tions for 1934 were made public by the United States 
Treasury Department on May 30. Returns for different 
years are not strictly comparable because of changes in the 
income tax laws. 

Of the 528,898 corporation returns, 145,100 reported a 
net income of $4,275,197,000 after taking allowable deduc- 
tions and marking off deficits. There were 324,703 cor- 
porations which had no net income; these reported deficits 
of $4,181,027,000. Inactive corporations reporting no in- 
come data numbered 59,094. All corporations together 
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1917 1920 1925 1930 1934 


Corporate INcoME, 1917-1934—U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue—Total corporate net incomes were only slightly higher 
than corporate deficits in 1934. 


just about broke even in 1934; the net incomes less the 
deficits is only $94,000,000 out of a gross income of 
$100,83 1,000,000. 

The number of returns filed was higher than the 518,736 
previous high of 1929. The number of profitable corpora- 
tions was lower than any year since 1912 except for the two 
preceding years and the number reporting no net income 
has been exceeded only in the two preceding years. The 
number of inactive corporations is larger than it has been 
since this classification was established in 1927, but this 
group is a slightly smaller proportion of the total than in 
the preceding year. 

Net income for all corporations (statutory net income 
less statutory deficit), $94,000,000, although small, was a 
plus quantity in 1934 for the first time in four years. Best 
recent year was 1929 with $8,740,000,000 net income (1917 
was even higher); poorest year 1932 with $5,644,000,000 
net deficit. 


























LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 


TO BUSINESS 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN WERNE, S.J.D. 


Supervisor, Bureau of Legal Research, New York University 


Alabama State Unemployment 
Insurance Upheld 


HE Alabama Unemployment 
Compensation Tax, insofar as it 
exacts contributions from employers of 
eight or more persons, was, by a five-to- 
four decision, held to be a valid exercise 
of the State’s taxing power. Both the 
Southern Coal and Coke Company 
and the Gulf States Paper Corporation 
sought to restrain the Attorney-General 
and the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of Alabama from collect- 
ing the money contributions exacted of 
them by the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. 
Writing for the majority of the 
Court, Mr. Justice Stone pointed out 
that “It is inherent in the exercise of 
the power to tax that a State be free to 
select the subjects of taxation and to 
grant exemptions. Neither due process 
nor equal protection guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution imposes upon a 
State any rigid rule of equality of tax- 
ation.” A legislature is not bound to 
tax every member of a class or none. 
It makes distinctions of degree having 
a rational basis, and if there be any 
conceivable state of facts to support it, 
these distinctions must be presumed to 
rest on such basis. And difference in 
number, the Court continued, is the 
type of distinction the law is frequently 
called upon to make. Administrative 
convenience and expense in the collec- 
tion or measurement of the tax are 
alone a sufficient justification for the 
difference between the treatment of 
small incomes or small taxpayers and 
that meted out to others. 
The legislature could rightly con- 
clude that generally the number of 
employees bears a relationship to the 








size of the payroll and therefore to the 
amount of the tax, and that the larger 
number of small employers and the 
paucity of their records would entail 
greater inconvenience in the collection 
and verification of the tax than in the 
case of larger employers. 

The Act was assailed as arbitrary in 
exempting interstate railways, charita- 
ble institutions, Federal, State, and 
local governments, and employers of 
agricultural labor, domestic servants, 
seamen, insurance agents, and close 
relatives. Where, however, the public 
interest is served one business may be 
left untaxed and another taxed in order 
to promote the one. The Supreme 
Court has frequently sustained the 
legislature’s right to withhold the bur- 
den of a tax in order to foster what it 
conceives to be a beneficent enterprise. 

The charge that the tax is unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that the purpose 
of the law is not a public purpose is 
without foundation. Whether the ex- 
penditure serves a public purpose is a 
question addressed to the law-making 
department, Mr. Justice Stone declared, 
and it would require a plain case of 
departure from every public purpose 
which could reasonably be conceived 
to justify the intervention of a court. 
Relief of unemployment is such a pub- 
lic purpose; and neither the extension 
nor restriction of these benefits invali- 
dates the law. 

The present scheme of unemploy- 
ment relief is not subject to any con- 
stitutional infirmity because it is not 
limited to the indigent or because it is 
extended to some less deserving than 
others. In establishing a system of un- 
employment. benefits, the State legis- 
lature is not bound to occupy the whole 
field. It may strike at the evil where 
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it is most felt. (Carmichael v. South- 
ern Coal & Coke Co.; Carmichael v. 
Gulf States Paper Corp.) 


Federal Old Age 
Annuity System Sustained 


In Helvering v. Davis, the Old Age 
Annuity system under Title II of the 
Social Security Act was upheld by 
a seven-to-two decision. By recent 
rulings of the Supreme Court, it is 
fairly well settled, Mr. Justice Cardozo 
pointed out, that Congress may spend 
money in aid of the general welfare. 
Whether men are thrown out of work 
because there is no longer work to do 
or because the disabilities of age make 
them incapable of doing it, the ill is all 
one or at least not greatly different. 

The problem is plainly national in 
area and dimensions, and recent studies 
of the problem abundantly illustrate 
that the laws of the separate States can- 
not deal with it effectively. As pointed 
out in Stewart Machine Co. v. Davis, 
“a system of old age pensions has 
special dangers of its own, if put in 
force in one State and rejected in an- 
other. The existence of such a system 
is a bait to the needy and dependent 
elsewhere, encouraging them to mi- 
grate and seek a haven of repose. Only 
a power that is national can serve the 
interests of all.” 

The discretion to determine what is 
for the general welfare “is not confided 
to the courts,” but “belongs to Con- 
gress, unless the choice is clearly wrong, 
a display of arbitrary power, not an 
exercise of judgment.” Furthermore, 
“when money is spent to promote the 
general welfare, the concept of welfare 
or the opposite is shaped by Congress, 
not the States.” 
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Displacement of Prior Liens 
by Trustee’s Certificates 


Trustee in 77-B of a manufacturing 
corporation sought leave of court to 
procure money with which to operate 
the business by issuing certificates con- 
stituting a lien prior to that of non- 
assenting mortgage bondholders. 
Held, that Section 77-B (c) (3) of the 
Bankruptcy Act empowers displace- 
ment of existing liens, and sufficient 
cause is shown for such displacement 
when the operation of the plant is 
necessary to conserve its “going value” 
and to utilize a stock of perishables, 
and when in fact the security of the 
prior creditors is ample and will not 
be impaired. Jn re Prima Co. (C. C. 
A. 7th, 1937). 

Although prior to 77-B it was gen- 
erally conceded that in an equity re- 
ceivership the court could authorize 
the trustee to conduct the debtor’s 
business, yet since the debtor’s assets 
were usually depleted, the issuance of 
receiver’s certificates was the only 
practical device whereby funds could 
be procured for this purpose. How- 
ever, the efficacy of this method was 
impaired by the dogmatic rule that 
such certificates could displace prior 
liens only where the debtor was a 
“quasi-public” corporation, such as a 
railroad, and notice to the secured 
creditors and opportunity for them to 
be heard were afforded. 

In the case of a “private corpora- 
tion,” and in the absence of express or 
implied consent by the existing secured 
creditors, priority could be given to 
the certificates only where the funds 
sought were necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the property, and never for 
the mere operation of the business, 
unless this could be construed as de- 
signed for the preservation of the 
property. The fundamental purpose 
of the displacement of prior liens 
in the case of either type of corpora- 
tion is actually to benefit the prior 
lienholders by protecting the value of 
the security. 

In this case—the court construing 
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No “rigid rule of equality 
of taxation.”"—JusticE STONE. 


77-B (c) (3) adopted the orthodox 
view that such “displacement” should 
be closely restricted. Motivated, how- 
ever, by the fact that 77-B is designed 
for the reorganization, the Court al- 
lowed the propriety of the displace- 
ment of prior liens in the case of a 
private corporation to be determined 
by advisability under all circum- 
stances, rather than by the former 
test of necessity for the preservation of 
the property. Since 77-B proceedings 
look to rehabilitation rather than to 
the liquidation of the debtor, as in 
bankruptcy, or, purportedly, in equity 
receiverships, the need for a practical 
means of continuing the business is 
most urgent and is satisfied by the 
circuit court’s holding in this case. 


Legislative Regulation of 
Deficiency Judgment 


A Nortu Carona statute provided 
that when a mortgagee purchases 
property at his own sale conducted 
under a power of sale, and then brings 
action for the deficiency, the debtor 
may as a matter of defense show that 
the true value of the property at the 
time and place of sale exceeded the 
sale price and thus defeat the claim. 

In a recent case the plaintiff, mort- 
gagee of an $8,000 mortgage, con- 
ducted a sale according to law and 
bought the land for $3,000. On the 
plaintiff's subsequent action, the defen- 
dant alleged and the jury found that 











the property at the time and place of 
sale was fairly worth the entire amount 
of the debt. The plaintiff admitted 
that the statute affected only the 
remedy for enforcing the contract, but 
challenged its validity on the ground 
that the alteration of the remedy was 
so substantial as to impair the obliga- 
tion of the contract. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
held that the statute did not so circum- 
scribe or deny the existing remedies 
as to seriously impair the value of the 
contractual right. The essence of the 
contract was a loan and the plaintiff's 
right was to have repayment of the 
loan plus interest. The altered remedy 
still allows the plaintiff to recover what 
he contracted for—namely, payment 
in full. It was also pointed out that 
there still remained to the plaintiff 
the classic remedy of equitable fore- 
closure or foreclosure by suit. This 
remedy has always been considered 
fair to both parties, and so the legisla- 
ture could have abolished the power 
of sale had it so desired. Richmond 
Mortgage & Loan Corporation vy. 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., (U.S. 
1937) 57 S. Ct. 338. 

The contract clause of the Con- 
stitution had undergone interesting 
changes. Inserted to protect the credi- 
tor during economic depressions, it has 
become a flexible prohibition against 
unreasonable impairments of the rights 
of the contracting parties. During 
every period of financial depression the 
contract clause has been the reef upon 
which many legislative attempts to help 
the debtor class have foundered. The 
Supreme Court recognized that while 
an emergency does not suspend the con- 
stitutional prohibition, it is an impor- 
tant factor in determining whether or 
not it has been violated. Accordingly, 
many recent statutes relieving the hard- 
ship of the mortgagee debtors have 
been upheld. 

The North Carolina statute was held 
by the State Supreme Court not to be 
emergency legislation, and so must be 
judged in the light of ordinary eco- 
nomic conditions. 











HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


IRST “water smeller” in the United 

States to be designated officially by 
that name is Henry Laughlin, of Ty- 
rone, Pa., who has been given a roving 
commission by the Industrial Chemi- 
cal Sales Division of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, makers of 
activated carbon. Activated carbon is 
used to remove tastes and odors from 
municipal water supplies, one pound 
processing 100,000 gallons. 

So Mr. Laughlin will travel about 
testing the odoriferous qualities of the 
raw water of the principal American 
cities and looking sharply down his 
nose when he thinks that activated 
carbon would improve the flavor. His 
broad experience has already brought 
him face-to-face with thirty different 
types of water tastes and odors, and a 
retentive memory enables him to iden- 
tify a city by its water if he has smelled 
and tasted it before. 


Compression Another vacuum 
wrinkle has appeared, this one to do 
with concrete. Over wet concrete are 
placed either flexible or rigid mats; at- 
tached to these are hose lines which run 


to a pump. When the pump is put 
into operation the water is sucked out 
of the concrete, and simultaneously the 
concrete is subjected to atmospheric 
pressure. By removing a substantial 
percentage of mixing water, the com- 
bined action of suction and pressure is 
said to result in substantial increases in 
compressive strength. 

Thus far the Vacuum Concrete Cor- 
poration, which owns the process, has 
demonstrated its efficacy in the con- 
struction of bridges, roads and floors. 


Something for Nothing A solar 
boiler, generating steam with energy 
from the sun, is being exhibited to the 
general public for the first time at the 
1937 Great Lakes Exposition in Cleve- 
land. The latest product of centuries 
of effort to harness the sun’s rays, the 
solar boiler consists of mirrors which 
reflect the rays on a focus tube con- 
taining a flash boiler. An automati- 
cally regulated water supply is fed 


Tury Mave Two—To carry the weight of a 
thirty-ton transport ship the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany has manufactured two giant airplane tires 
like these. Each required forty-five miles of cord. 
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through a system of small tubes so that 
it bursts into steam at the desired 
pressure. 

The inventor, Dr. Charles Greeley 
Abbot, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
finds that units giving two horsepower 
each may be combined at intervals of 
twenty feet, and the rows repeated at 
intervals of about forty feet without 
shading each other. Following this 
plan, 35,000 units could be located on 
a square mile, yielding on cloudless 
days a total of 70,000 horsepower 
through an average of ten hours a day 
all through the year. 

The Exposition’s special model can 
be shown indoors with electric lighting 
taking the place of the sun’s rays; ac- 
cordingly rainy-day visitors will not be 
disappointed. 


Kipling An article in the May num- 
ber of Harper’s told how a family 
squabble with Beatty Balestier, his 
brother-in-law, finally drove Rudyard 
Kipling and his American wife from 
their home near Brattleboro, Vt., to 
seek peace in England and Canada. 
Lacking neither color nor incident, the 
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story might have been embellished 
nonetheless by the reports which 
George C. Carter, manager of the 
Dew & Brapstreet office at Manchester, 
N. H., wrote on both Kipling and 
Balestier nearly forty years ago. 

“I was a young reporter,” said Car- 
ter in a recent letter, “and my sympa- 
thies were wholly with Kipling. ‘Kip’ 
worked day and night and kept his 
affairs, as well as his estate, in excellent 
condition. Balestier was quite the 
reverse.” Repeatedly Kipling was 
obliged to make good the debts of the 
blustering, never-grateful Balestier. 
Alluding to this, Carter continued: “He 
(Kipling) told me that he tried his best 
to straighten Beatty Balestier out, but 
his patience was finally exhausted.” 


Office Service Inaugurating its ser- 
vice this month, Office Machines Re- 
search, Inc., will conduct independent 
and scientific investigation of office 
machines and report to subscribers 
monthly on technical construction, 
operative capabilities, and specific ap- 
plication of machines now on the mar- 
ket and of all new developments. 

No stock interest is available for pur- 
chase by any manufacturer of office 
equipment. The service will consist 


DesicN Winner—For straight lines and flat surfaces the 
Crawford electric range won a New England Design 
Competition gold medal in the household articles class. 














of two parts: (1) a report on machines, 
domestic and foreign, available in the 
domestic market; (2) a foreign supple- 
ment, reporting upon machines not 
yet in the domestic market, but of gen- 
eral interest. 

The service will parallel already 
existing ones in Holland and Great 
Britain, will approximate for office 
equipment buyers what Consumers’ 
Research and Consumers’ Union have 
attempted to do for shoppers in 
America. 


Robot A recent order of the Federal 
Communications Commission requires 
that by August ro all cargo ships of 
United States registry having more 
than 550 gross tonnage must maintain 
a continuous radio watch by means of 
radio operators, or a single operator 
and an automatic alarm device. 
Eager to tap this market, Federal 
Telegraph Company, manufacturing 
subsidiary of Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph Company, has perfected the 
Auto Alarm. Already approved by the 
FCC, the robot sends and receives SOS 
signals, relaying them on the receiving 
ships to three bells, one of course in 
the radio room, a second on the bridge, 
the third in the radio operator’s sleep- 





ing quarters. Powered by storage bat- 
teries, the Auto Alarm will continue to 
broadcast distress signals and ship’s 
position even though the vessel’s cur- 
rent fails or its operator is driven from 
the radio room. 


Woman’s Place For anentire week 
in May women directed the policies of 
Arnold Constable & Co., New York 
department store. Two women, one a 
buyer and the other a department head, 
assumed the duties of president and 
vice-president respectively. 

Asked why, President Isaac Liber- 
man wrote in reply: 

“Retailing has passed out of the 
sphere of shopkeeping, and today is 
really a science. Most smartly dressed 
women read fashion magazines, listen 
to last minute fashion news over the 
radio, and are as fully aware of fashion 
trends as a store itself. Therefore we 
must be more than merely alert to keep 
a step ahead of the consistent demand 
for something new; that requires in- 
tuition, as well as ability. 

“My experience leads me to believe 
that no one is in a better position to 
provide the necessarily keen style sense, 
with a practical application of it to the 
family pocketbook, than a woman.” 


SouTHWESTERN Motir—In the stainless steel observation car of the Diesel-driven Santa Fe 
Super Chief, plying between Chicago and Los Angeles, there has been preserved much of the 
ceremonial tradition and artistic craft of the Navajo Indians, the native people of the Southwest. 

















BUSINESS . . 


4 DVERTISING by radio is like 

sailing the Atlantic Ocean. 
There’s room for everything. Plenty of 
profits for even the smallest craft that 
catch favoring currents, tides, and 
trade winds. Reefs and breakers for 
even the mightiest that distain the 
charted channel.” So begins and so 
ends What About Radio, by Kenneth 
M. Goode (Harpers, $2.75). 

Rather as a matter of course one ex- 
pects to find within this neat beginning 
and ending a systematic examination 
of the “currents, tides, and trade winds” 
and finally a map of the “charted cur- 
rents.” But this is a presumption blind 
to the complexities of radio—perhaps 


BOOK 


THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


. FINANCE . . . ECONOMICS . . . GOVERNMENT 


the most perverse of advertising media. 
The remarkable thing about this book 
is that its author should have waded 
knee-deep through the mire of conflict- 
ing studies, surveys, and questionnaires 
and emerged at last with as coherent 
and orderly a report as he gives. 
Audience estimates, for example, dis- 
agree with one another by tens of mil- 
lions. Even so the lowest figures are 
impressive. Mr. Goode has concluded 
that from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 receiv- 
ing sets at the very least, with two list- 
cners apiece, will be tuned in at some 
time during a moderately good eve- 
ning program over a popular station. 
But establishing this certainty only 
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AUTHOR 


leads to another doubtful area. Why, 
with this magnificent advertising op- 
portunity present night after night, 
year after year, has the number of pro- 
grams resulting in satisfactory sales 
been so discouragingly low? One 
study of radio advertising, from its 
inception through 1934, found only 
fifty which were sales successes. Broad- 
ly speaking, the radio audience is not 
what the broadcaster thinks it is and 
is what the broadcaster thinks it is not. 
Mr. Goode puts it more succinctly: 
“Modern radio is a flow, not a show.” 

Radios run day and night, more or 
less automatically in the homes of the 
aged, the indisposed, the lonely, and 
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lambs will again be shorn as they were shorn before—through 
mortgages, investment trusts, deceptive balance 
sheets, and legal devices diluting stockholders’ control. 


To understand the context of the Constitution the authors re- 
construct the world of 1787 and the ideas and practices of the 
old mercantilist system. Their interpretation of the Fathers’ 
meaning is at wide variance with that of the Supreme Court. 


The story of the man who had the vision to see long-distance 
communication possibilities in a small-scale demonstration of 
electromagnetic wave radiation and the fortune to devote to it. 


Following the methods of J. M. Keynes’ General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, the author discusses both 
practical, short-run problems and others of broader sweep. 


An authoritative review of the standard material on the subject 
which does not place the blame for war on munitions makers, 
but does condemn a system of private manufacture requiring 
active solicitation of orders, by both direct and indirect means. 


Collective bargaining is not only a new force, but also a symptom 
of a breakdown in the transmission lines which run between 
management and labor. Wise management will rebuild these 
lines so that grievances may be settled more readily. 


Proper money management, exercised by the Federal Reserve 
Board under extended powers, would level out the business 
cycle and make unnecessary the measures advocated (and in 
many instances already adopted) to lessen the ills of capitalism. 


In terms of past or present leaders, an account of the three-sided 
public utility war, with Insull, Roosevelt, and Norris represent- 
ing right, center, and left positions, respectively. 


An appraisal of the radio’s place in advertising, telling how it 
has been used successfully and how one can avoid repeating the 
costly mistakes which have been made. Reviewed in this issue. 
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the bored, an antidote to the oppres- 
sive silence of peace and quiet. Unlike 
the sponsor, the typical listener does 
not tune in expectantly five minutes 
before the hour, listen in rapt attention, 
and, the program over, sit back with a 
sigh of satisfaction. The listener’s set 
is already tuned in; the difficulty is in 
making him stop reading his news- 
paper and turn on his ears, the ears 
generally of a person who has not the 
resourcefulness to entertain himself by 
other means, with all that this lack 
connotes. For these ears, then, not a 
show, but a flow. Not Fanny Brice, 
but Seth Parker. Not new, untried 
music and drama, but “Little Old 
Lady” and that old favorite, “A Night 


at an Inn.” 


Commercials? 


But equally so with the same old, 
stilted commercials, endlessly repeated 
by oily, condescending announcers? 
No, your listener is sick to death of 
them. Howls of delight went up one 
evening when an announcer gave away 
the time. He reported: “The time is 
now exactly g P.M.—and this time it’s 
on the house.” 

So the formula for a successful pro- 
gram is this: 

1. A popular radio personality who 
enters the listener’s home as a tolerant 
friend, one who comes to ease disap- 


pointment and dispel loneliness—a sort 
of mechanical vodka. 

2. Tried and proven popular enter- 

tainment—the Lucky Strike Hit Par- 
ade is a natural. 
3. Commercial announcements 
which do not interrupt the even flow 
of opiate, preferably woven into the 
fabric of the script, and spoken by the 
wholesome star of the program. 


Best Formula 


Even better than to rely on this 
formula is to hire an experienced pro- 
gram director who knows not only the 
tricks of audience appeal, but the psy- 
chology of sponsorhood as well. It is 
a human failing for an advertiser to 
long to be pointed out by other com- 
muters as the discriminating sponsor 
of a deserving but obscure string quar- 
tet. So there must be a program direc- 
tor to declare flatly that chamber music 
would not sell a nickel’s worth of 
dentifrice and to insist gently but 
firmly that the sponsor make the tooth- 
paste and that he be allowed to make 
the program. 

Shrewdly analytical, yet good- 
humored, with a talent for making 
statistics and psychology entertaining, 
Mr. Goode commands the respect and 
sustained interest of his reader. What 
About Radio? can be read for profit 


or pleasure, or both. 


BALANCING MUNICIPAL BUDGETS 


(Continued from page 19) 


vigorous tax collection measures. This 
is particularly true in a period of de- 
clining economic fortunes when it is 
not politically expedient to be forceful 
about collections or to increase budgets 
through inclusion of reserves. Frozen 
assets, a casual attitude toward their 
liquefaction, and the chronic necessity 
for renewal of loans will give a munici- 
pality’s budget all the aspects of a 
“paper” balance, and will weaken its 
credit just as effectively as the use of 
“revenues” impregnated with “water.” 

No better illustration of these facts 
is necessary than the condition which 


prevailed rather generally in New Jer- 
sey as the depression gathered momen- 
tum. It was characterized tersely in 
1931 by the Commission to Investigate 
County and Municipal Taxation and 
Expenditures in the statement that 
“From the standpoint of local financ- 
ing, the people of New Jersey have 
been living in a ‘fools’ paradise.’” Liv- 
ing on easy borrowing facilities, the 
municipalities of the State, as a whole, 
presented close to the poorest tax col- 
lection record in the country and many 
of them had accumulated floating oper- 
ating debts in excess of a full year’s 
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expenditure requirements. The in- 
evitable reorganization was drastic, but 
it has produced many cash basis bud- 
gets and has surrounded revenue bud- 
gets generally with more dependable 
safeguards. 

The safeguards for the accrued rev- 
enue system of budget balancing are 
simple, merely a matter of good busi- 
ness, and, if followed and understood, 
should afford protection to the munici- 
pality in ability to pay bills and nego- 
tiate necessary loans, and protection, as 
well, to its creditors. The situation 
calls for three things. First, it demands 








a tax collection system properly syn- 
chronized with the fiscal year and col- 
lection methods which are businesslike 
and enforceable. Second, it calls for 
regular annual overlays or reserves in 
the budget adequate to offset taxes 
which are ultimately uncollectible. 
Third, it necessitates elimination of de- 
pendence on slowly realizable assets, 
old taxes of indeterminate value. The 
maintenance of a strong liquid posi- 
tion is assured if the demand liabilities 
at the close of any year are covered by 
the uncollected taxes of the immediately 
preceding year. In general, a sound 


current fiscal position can be main- 
tained by appropriating in imme- 
diately succeeding budgets for revenue 
deficits (expenditures incurred in ex- 
cess of accrued revenue estimates), 
and by writing off, or setting up full 
reserves against, all uncollected rev- 
enues three years old. These are not 
lost as revenue, if they prove realizable, 
but can be utilized for budget bal- 
ancing as they come in in cash. There 
is no substitute for sound municipal 
fiscal management, it may be added by 
way of summary, in making both ends 
meet. 


HORSEPOWER AND PEGASUS 


legend of the wings of Daedalus to the 
reality of man-flight on the sand dunes 
of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. Less 
than two decades after the Wright 
Brothers had fashioned pinions to a gas 
engine, Frank Ernest Hill, an aviator 
himself, as well as a splendid poet, 
gives us this perspective from the skies: 


Earth dies to haze below, the cables sing, 

The motor drones like some gigantic fly, 

A monstrous mound of vapor bathes my 
wing 

And backward with the wind goes sweep- 
ing by; 

Above the voids white crags go sharp and 
dim, 

Oaks wave, the discs of rootless islands 
swim, 

And arches climb and crumble in the sun 


Over gray dinosaur and mastodon. 


Charles A. Wagner finds a poem in 
the hot lead vortex of the press room 
melting pot; a newspaperman, he says: 


One hour ago 

The headlines tore 
Into the eyes. 

One hour before, 
The city room 

Was rustling with 

A scaffold doom. 
Now all that woe 

Is boiling white 
Squirting to tell 

An ocean flight. 
There is a stream 

Of life in lead 

That mocks the living 
And shocks the dead. 


Poets with life-wing sympathies snarl 


(Continued from page 10) 


a bit at the externals of a capitalistic 
civilization. James Rorty sketches with 
a vinegar quill the commercial travel- 
lers in the Pullman cars who “go to 
sleep like mail sacks dumped on green 
plush.” Kenneth Fearing, Isidore 
Schneider, Horace Gregory, Muriel 
Ruckeyser, and Genevieve Taggard 
weave a Marxian counterpoint in their 
poems. In Miss Taggard’s last book 
entitled Calling Western Union we see 
her peering at a young girl in a business 
house across the way who 

Plays on an adding machine, but not the 

way we played “Etudes,” 

Tense as the pulse of the city; all day click 

at the keyboard. 

Will you add up America for all of us, pretty 

girl? Can you add up quickly? 

Up to a million? Who cares? Would you 

jump if I scribbled 

Comrade, potential, in the margin? 

Some bards exult at the modern 
scheme, some whimper and beg for the 
romantic yesterdays. The left-wing 
poets seem to have stifled the lyric im- 
pulse, as well as their sense of humor, 
but we may detect a slight echo of 
laughter in Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
hint at the esthetic bankruptcy of to- 
morrow in “The Burning City.” The 
poet meets with an angel who was 

. appropriately dressed in cellophane, 
synthetic rubber and stainless steel, 

But his mask was the blind mask of Ares, 

snouted for gas-masks. 


He was neither soldier, sailor, farmer, dic- 
tator, nor munitions-manufacturer. 

Nor did he have much conversation, except 
to say, 

“You will not be saved by General Motors 
or the prefabricated house. 

You will not be saved by dialectic ma- 
terialism or the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. 

You will not be saved by Vitamin D or the 
expanding universe. 

In fact, you will not be saved.” 

Still in the majority are the poets who 
see good in the machine as the slave of 
man. The late Harriet Monroe sang 
enthusiastically of the power plant 
where “light is the tread of brazen- 
footed power.” 

John Curtis Underwood beholds the 
foundry at blasting time when the ducts 
receive the streams of hot metal, 

Like the rush of a lava river, they flare 

through the narrow moulds. 

Till every sandy cradle a shape of splendor 
holds. 

And the fervor fails and the fever cools, and 
the heart of rose grows gray 

Till the sand with the thirst of a desert cold 
has drained its warmth away. 


Worshippers of nature who snub the 
industrial scene and deny it as a valid 
source of poetry ignore one important 
fact; the machine age is the result of 
man’s conquest of nature, his triumph 
over the chemic and electric muscles of 
the elements. Steam and fog are 
brothers born of the same formula. 























Wheel and piston have harmonies as 
well as the piano wire and brass horn. 
The sheer cliffs of Manhattan have the 
same heritage as scarp and canyon. 
Why can’t these evolve poetic emotions 
as valid as the phenomena of nature? 
Thus speaks the poet, watching the 
smoke symbols on the skies over the 
Jersey Meadows, the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the industrial ports along the 
Great Lakes. 

Not many business men would have 
the courage to open a book of verse in 
a Pullman car, yet those who are called 
upon to speak in public like to reach 
into the pantry of school memories and 
find an apt quotation on which to peg 
an idea. Lawyers, of the old academic 
school frequently salt a dry brief with a 
line from Horace, or a couplet from 
Pope’s “Essay on Man.” Politicians, 
seeking more rhetorical wings for their 
patriotism have called on Macaulay’s 
“Horatius at the Bridge.” 

Others memorized Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” or 
Theodore O’Hara’s splendid “Bivouac 
of the Dead,” a Memorial Day favorite. 
Both the “new deal” and the “old deal” 
Roosevelts have known their poetry. 
Al Smith was nominated by Franklin 
D. as the Happy Warrior from Wads- 
worth’s poem of that name beginning: 





Who is the happy warrior? Who ts he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 


It was Theodore Roosevelt who 
sounded the tocsin for Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, and helped the poet over 
a difficult period with a political sine- 
cure. Teddy’s sister, Corinne Roose- 
velt Robinson was a competent poet. 

The Guggenheim fortune, smelted 
out of Alaska copper, offers fellow- 
ships for promising young poets, and 
the Pulitzer prizes were made possible 
by the revenues from local and national 
advertisers in the New York World 
and the St. Louts Post-Dispatch, but in 
general big business has contributed 
more to the stuff of poetry than to the 
welfare of the poet. 

The business man, facing the poet 
with a mingled feeling of inferiority 
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and scorn, is quick to change his mien 
when a poem of clarity and power is 
read to him. One of the best critics of 
modern verse in this writer’s acquaint- 
ance is an hydraulic engineer. He 
started reading the transparent emo- 
tions and platitudes of Edgar Guest, 
explored further into the field of mod- 
ern poesy until he found Edward 
Arlington Robinson, and saw mirrored 
something of his own hopes and de- 
feats in the biographical poems of “The 
Man Flammonde,” “Eben Flood,” and 
“Minnever Cheevy.” Later he en- 
countered Edgar Lee Master’s “Spoon 
River” portraits of small town Amer- 
ica, Carl Sandburg’s rough-hewn 
songs of the prairie cities, particularly 
“Chicago, Hog Butcher of the World.” 
It was a fascinating career of discovery 
for a man who didn’t know his own 
capacity for poetic appreciation. 

If any poem heralded the industrial 
epoch to come it would be Thoreau’s 
“Smoke:” 

Light-winged Smoke, Icarian bird, 

Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight, 

Lark without song, and messenger of 

dawn, 

Circling above the hamlets as thy nest; 

Or else, departing dream, and shadowy 

form 

Of midnight vision, gathering up thy 

skirts; 

By night star-veiling, and by day 

Darkening the light and blotting out the 

sun; 

Go thou my incense upward from this 

hearth, 

And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame. 

When a business man begins to en- 
joy modern poetry he is frequently re- 
sentful of text books and tradition. 
The cliché of the long-haired bard and 
the Windsor tie persists, but few of the 
poets, and certainly none of the best 
bards accept these externals of their 
craft. Good poets today are ordinary 
men with an extraordinary sensitivity 
to the changing world about them. In 
it they hear overtones which they con- 
vert into a pattern of word music. 
Poets have wrangled for centuries on 
what constitutes acceptable material 
for the poet’s pen. The answer seems 
to be within the poet’s own eye. Gor- 
don Lawrence, of the New York Cot- 


























ton Exchange sings of the “boll weevil” 
and the ticker that dribbles its ribbon 
of ominous fractions. Carl John 
Bostleman, a WPA poet of unusual 
lyric power hails the hydro-electric 
plant: 

Always I listen, forever 1 hear 

The demon of magic snaring his drum 

As the dervishes come 

To the dynamos’ hum 

As the turbines race 'round 
In their whirl against friction. 

Always the throe of melodious sound 

Ouickens my sense, but its music is fiction, 

Chanting a long contradiction... . 

The stream of never-ending autos 
on the Sante Fe excited the frenzy of 
Vachel Lindsay. The towers of Man- 
hattan roused the passion of Don Mar- 
quis, who asks, “Whence the strong 
winds of this lyric that soars like a song 
in stone?” John Hall Wheelock finds 
the Empire State Building a vantage 
point for introspection. 

From this sheer tower, as from time’s 


parapet, 
My life looks back upon the world 1 


know— 


The desert where man's hope goes to 
and fro, 
The iron ways in which his feet are set. 
Oh, hope unquenchable—what blood, what 
sweat, 
Fashioned this thing! What timeless 
sorrows flow 
Beneath these towers and battlements 
that show 
The heart of life indomitable yet! 


One of the best of the poems inter- 
preting the mood, temper and beauty 
of New York at night is Ridgely Tor- 
rence’s “Three O'Clock.” 


The jewel-blue electric flowers 

Are cold upon their iron trees. 
Upraised, the deadly harp of .rails 
Whines for its interval of ease. 

The stones keep all their daily speech 
Buried, but can no more forget 

Than would a water-vacant beach 
The hour when it was wet. 


A whitened few wane out like moons, 
Ghastly from some torn edge of shade; 
A drowning one, a reeling one, 

And one still loitering after trade. 
On high the candor of a clock 
Portions the dark with solemn sound. 
The burden of the bitten rock 

Moans up from underground. 





Far down the street a shutting door 
Echoes the yesterday that fied 
Among the days that should have been 
Which people cities of the dead. 

The banners of the steam unfold 
Upon the towers to meet the day; 
The lights go out in red and gold, 
But time goes out in gray. 


Joyce Kilmer once intimated to a 
friend as they sauntered along an ave- 
nue that a poet could write about any- 
thing that collided with his senses with 
sufficient force to arouse an emotion. 
He was challenged by his companion. 
“There’s a delicatessen store. Can you 
make a poem about it?” “Yes,” an- 
swered Kilmer, and promptly went 
home to compose one of his most read- 
able lyrics. 

There is one inescapable conclusion, 
poetry is not made by academic formu- 
las, it is made by the eternal drive in 
mankind, and sparked into being by 
the rubbing of elbows, and industry 
and trade are just as much part of the 
poetry of life as the endless panorama 
of the seasons. 


RETAIL PROFITS, MARGINS, and TURNOVER 


list of trades. All of the following 
eight trades yielded a fairly encourag- 
ing rate of profit in 1935 and continued 
their progress with typical profits of 
more than 4.5 per cent of sales last year: 
jewelry, radio, furniture, household ap- 
pliance, men’s and boys’ clothing, 
limited price variety, men’s furnish- 
ings, and family clothing. 

The unique character of the figures 
reported by motor vehicle dealers furn- 
ishes an appropriate closing comment. 
Motor vehicle dealers’ volume showed 
one of the largest increases reported in 
any trade and would supposedly have 
yielded substantially better profits, yet 
they reported a substantial profit de- 
cline from 2.8 per cent to 2.2 per cent 
of sales. The decrease of two points 
on the already narrow margin of 18.9 
per cent will probably be cited to re- 
énforce the contention that realized 
margins are too narrow. There can be 
no doubt that automobiles are retailed 











(Continued from page 13) 


at an extraordinary low margin as com- 
pared with other durable consumer 
goods. View points seem to differ as 
to the desirability of this condition and 
yield a mixture of comments with these 
major theses: 

1. The automobile manufacturers and 
their dealers are rendering extraor- 
dinarily efficient public service and are 
to be commended for the low cost, 
large volume basis on which they have 
found it possible to operate. 

2. Low cost distribution gives the 
automobile trade a tremendous ad- 
vantage over furniture and other dura- 
ble goods in competition for the con- 
sumer’s spare dollar. 

3. Cut-throat competition in trade-in 
allowances and glutting of the used- 
car market are a menace to the business. 
4. Dealers’ margins allowed by the 
manufacturers are so low that it is not 
possible for a dealer to render adequate 
service and continue in business. 


[ 48 ] 





Drawing on details of expenses in 
various trades, to be presented in next 
month’s issue of Dun’s Review, an- 
other unique point appears. Their 
typical wage and salary expense falls 
below the expected point. Judging by 
other trades, wages and salaries paid 
by motor vehicle dealers could be ex- 
pected to total about 8 per cent of sales, 
yet amount only to 6.7 per cent. This 
is mainly the result of exceptionally 
small withdrawals by owners and of- 
ficers, amounting to less than 2 per 
cent of sales, as compared with a mini- 
mum withdrawal of over 5 per cent in 
any trade registering a higher expense 
than motor vehicle retailers. In dollars 
the position of the automobile agency 
proprietor appears much more favora- 
ble since the sales volume, against 
which his percentage withdrawal is 
figured, averages two to four times as 
large as the typical store volume in most 
other retail trades. 
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N THE early years of the Amalga- 

mated Clothing Workers existence 
Sidney Hillman, its president, ran di- 
rectly counter to deeply-rooted trade 
union policy when he urged that it 
share with employers the responsibility 
for increasing and improving produc- 
tion, eliminating waste, and reducing 
overhead costs. In consequence his 
union was often forced to help main- 
tain the competitive position of em- 
ployers and to keep price levels in line 
with the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. And more than once the 
Amalgamated dipped into its funds 
to make temporary loans to union 
employers. 


Ir Dr. M. K. Bennett (pages 20-22) 
had continued his original academic 
career no article on national income 
standards would appear in Duvn’s 
Review this month. For three years 
he taught English at Brown and Stam- 
ford before shifting to economics and 
the Food Research Institute at the latter 
university. His special interest is the 
study of national and regional con- 
trasts in the consumption of foodstuffs. 
His avocation is the study of nearby 
contrasts in trout consumption of arti- 


ficial flies. 





Freperick L. Brrp (pages 17-19) and 

Walter Mitchell, Jr. (pages 11-13) are 

both members of the Dun & BrapsTREET 
organization and have contributed to 

previous issues of Dun’s Review. Dr. 

Bird is Director of Municipal Research, 

; and Mr. Mitchell is Director of the 
i Retail Survey. L. D. H. Weld (pages 
14-16) is also a regular contributor 
through the Regional Trade Barome- 
ters, which appear each month (pages 
26-32). Dr. Weld is Director of Re- 


search, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


For PERMISSION to quote in whole or 
in part the poems in the article “Horse- 














CONTRIBUTORS .... 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


power and Pegasus” the author, A. M. 
Sullivan, Associate Editor, and Dun’s 
Review are grateful to these authors 
and publishers: Carl Sandburg, 
Harcourt Brace & Co.; Charles A. 
Wagner, Coward McCann; Ridgely 
Torrence, The MacMillan Co.; John 
Hall Wheelock, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; Stephen Vincent Benet, Farrar- 
Rinehart, Inc.; Genevieve Taggard, 
Harper & Brothers; MacKnight Black, 
Horace Liveright; Frank Ernest Hill, 


Longmans Green & Co. 


NarTIoNaL interest in chain store tax- 
ation has been sustained in recent 
months first by the pitched battle 
which was waged in California and 
later by the decision of the Supreme 
Court which upheld the Louisiana tax 
based on the total number of units 
owned by national distributors. 

In the August issue Willard L. 
Thorp will describe the marketing 
struggle beneath the surface of these 
headline events, reviewing its origin 
and development and discussing the 
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various types and extent of chain store 
legislation which it has produced. 


ALso next month, Surgeon-General 
Thomas Parran of the United States 
Public Health Service will discuss the 


DR. M. K. BENNETT 





general economic losses brought about 
by syphilis. Dr. Parran’s discussion 
will treat syphilis as an industrial prob- 
lem, drawing for illustration upon the 
management policies and industrial 
medical services of some of the nation’s 
largest employers. 


Furtuer analysis of the Dun & Brap- 
STREET 1936 Retail Survey averages 
shows why the diminishing gross mar- 
gins pointed out in this issue (pages 
11-13) do not, in most instances, mean 
decreasing profits. In twenty-five out 
of the thirty trades for which averages 
are now available, 1936 expenses (as 
percentages of sales) were below the 
returns for 1935. And by about the 
same majority 1936 profits, on the 
other hand, were higher. 

In the August issue the “total ex- 
pense” item of the several trades will 
be broken down into typical figures for 
rent, taxes, bad debt losses, light and 
heat, and salaries and wages. Both 
retailers and the credit managers of 
their suppliers should find them of 


interest. 











POLISHING THE CANNON 
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— in the May Esquire, J. C. Furnas tells of 
a brass cannon in a park. The town paid a small salary 
to a citizen to polish it daily. After forty years, the 
polisher returned home one evening and told his wife 
that he had resigned. Of course she asked why. “I 
can’t see any future in it,” he said. “I’ve got a little 
money saved up. I’m going to take it and buy another 
cannon and go in business for myself.’ 


Every year, thousands of persons go into business 
on about as nonsensical a basis, and with about the same 
prospects of success. Perhaps the preservation of in- 
dividual initiative includes the right to lose one’s money, 
but the continual turnover and overturn of these tem- 
porary enterprises is a clear social waste. In one large 
Western city, as many new retailers enter business each 
year as the average number of retail outlets—a turnover 
of 100 per cent per year. The facts are clear, but it still 
remains necessary to make people realize that merely 
polishing a cannon does not create an income. There 
must be a real demand for the service. 
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